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I suppose that the first competition 
ever devised by man was some form 
of race. As like as not the earliest 
kind developed into straightforward 
pursuit and the prize was simply 
survival. Since those less complicated 
days, a good deal of ingenuity has 
gone into the framing of rules for 
racing, particularly the more bizarre 
sort. The ‘ Daily Mail’ Air Race 
last summer was one of these: and 
although it was called an Air Race 
and was planned to commemorate 
the fiftieth anniversary of M. Blériot’s 
Channel crossing, the real fun was 
not in the air, but before we took 
to the air at all, and after we landed 
on the other side. There was a lot 
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about it in the Press, now all but 
forgotten, like any other nine-day 
wonder ; but it was worth a more 
permanent record—our team thought 
so anyway—and here is the story. 

The rules said that attempts had 
to be made between sunrise and 
sunset, and the route was from the 
Marble Arch to the Arc de Triomphe, 
or vice versa. I had thought of a 
helicopter from Marble Arch to 
Biggin Hill and a two-seater jet from 
there to France, but I had no 
control over any such aircraft, and 
it was obvious that people who had 
were probably going to use them 
themselves. 

I had spoken to Douglas Bader 
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about it and he was scornful about 
jets. Given permission to take off 
from Hyde Park and land in the 
Bois de Boulogne, he reckoned one 
would have a good chance of winning 
in a little Miles Gemini. But the 
rules said that competitors had to 
conform to the prevailing laws of 
both countries. It had begun to 
look as if the whole thing would 
become an exercise in bureaucracy 
—a tour round the various Ministries 
to see what one could get away with. 

I rather lost interest, until Allen 
Wheeler happened to mention one 
day that he was hoping to organise 
an entry for his wife Barbara, which 
involved a group of people in BEA, 
and also de Havillands, who might 
lend us a Comet. 

“If you like,” he said, “I'll ask 
them to find a place for you. But 
I don’t think there is any future in 
helicopters, their forward speeds are 
so low; so I’ve got a scheme to 
use a London bus and a Diesel 
train to Northolt. Far the quickest 
way. I’m just going to try and sell 
my plan to the BEA people in 
return for three places on a Comet. 
After that I must drop out, because 
I’m a steward in the race and I 
can’t really get involved.” 

Now, my friend Allen Wheeler 
is a very aeronautical sort of chap: 
he served thirty years in the Air 
Force and ended up as an Air 
Commodore after an outstanding 
career as a test pilot. The interesting 
thing is that where other people 
retire and look after their roses 
Allen keeps on. He advises on 
aeroplanes, he tests aeroplanes, he 


uses an aeroplane for personal trans- 
port and owns several others. He 
even collects antique aeroplanes as 
other people collect paintings. So 
when he talked about Diesels and 
buses, I knew he must have been 
thinking that part out pretty deeply. 

** Tl let you know how I get on,” 
said Wheeler, and that same afternoon 
he called back to say that all was 
arranged. 


Three weeks later, we were 
standing in the sunshine waiting 
to go. 

By then there had been about 
ninety attempts, and the competition 
from Royal Air Force and Royal 
Navy teams was really tough. With 
all their men and all their jet fighters 
to call on they were making the trip 
in about forty-three minutes. We 
could not hope to beat that, so we 
obviously could not win the first 
prize of £5000; but we had hopes 
of winning the special prize of 
£1000 for the most praiseworthy 
effort. 

We stood in line by the time-clock, 
sweating gently under the hot sun 
and holding our time-cards in 
trembling hands. A ‘ Daily Mail’ 
man with a loud-hailer was talking 
to a crowd of two or three thousand 
people while lines of Sunday traffic 
rolled past through Hyde Park. 

“In five minutes time, ladies and 
gentleman, the BEA-line Syndicate 
will begin their attempt to win the 
Blériot Anniversary race to Paris. 
The team consists of two ladies and 
eleven gentlemen. They will travel 
by London bus, British Railways 
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Diesel train, de Havilland Comet 4B, 
and Paris taxi.” 

We kidded ourselves we were just 
doing this for laughs, but there was 
a good deal of deadly earnestness. 
So much work had gone into the 
organisation and there were so 
many volunteers helping us that 
we had to do our best or die in 
the attempt. 

“ The time is 12.02. Four minutes 
to go,” said Peter Pinfield, the 
team captain, standing at the side 
of the line like an anxious school- 
master. In front of me, No. 1, 
was Edwin Whitfield, BEA Traffic 
Director. As soon as he had punched 
his race-card in the time-clock it 
was my job to punch mine and get 
out, leaving the way clear for Bill 
Simpson, BEA’s chief of Public 
Relations, and the rest of the 
syndicate lined up behind. 

“ Attention, please,” said Peter 
with a rather pleading note in his 
voice. “ Remember we’ve changed 
our exit route since the last rehearsal. 
We are not now going through the 
Park gates. When you’ve stamped 
your card, turn left, run past the 
caravans and go out through the 
narrow footpath leading to the 
ladies’ lavatory. The bus is parked 
there, well past the traffic-lights.” 

“ Mind you don’t go down the 
wrong path,” said Bill Simpson 
threateningly. 

“Three minutes to go,” said the 
timekeeper. 

There were photographers darting 
about. 

“Can we have you stamping 
your card, please ?” 


“ Everybody in line again, please, 
we'll take a group.” 

Mrs Scott-Hill, the wife of another 
member of the team, appeared with 
a wicked-looking pair of scissors,’ 
probably the ones she had used to 
cut the crimson carnations worn by 
each male member of the team. 
She carefully clipped the corners off 
my race-card so that it would go 
into the time-clock easily. 

“ Two minutes.” 

I buttoned up all three buttons 
on my jacket. Not pretty but better 
than having it flapping. Every 
pocket had been carefully emptied 
of papers and loose change. Passport, 
embarkation card and competitors 
F.A.I. licence in the left-hand pocket, 
race-card in the inside pocket. It 
was vital not to lose that. 

“ One minute.” 

Somewhere among the brightly- 
coloured mass of people in summer 
frocks and sports shirts were my 
wife and family. They thought it 
was screamingly funny to see father 
dashing round in the hot sun. Why, 
the poor old chap had never been 
known to move any faster than a 
slow trot. They little knew that 
he still cherished eighteen-year-old 
memories of star performances over 
obstacle courses in India. 

The closer the race the more 
like an obstacle course it got, but 
the organisation was very detailed 
and careful. Each of us knew 
exactly where to sit in our bus, 
what order to get off in and where 
to go on the train. 

“ Thirty seconds,” said the time- 
keeper, and there were still several 
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photographers and friends standing 
round us chatting. 

“* Stand away, please,” said Peter. 
Positively anguished this time. 
** Stand away.” 

“Only harsh word he ever said,” 
murmured Whitfield. 

“Ten seconds.” 

“Five seconds. Four. Three. 
Two. One.” 

Edwin Whitfield jumped as if he 
was shot, banged down the knob on 
the time-clock, snatched his card 
and was gone. With both hands I 
fed my card carefully into the slot. 
I was trying to be quick, but I was 
determined not to fluff it, and it 
seemed to take a tremendous time. 
Then I was off, in a sharp left 
turn, streaking along, completely 
oblivious of everything but the 
double line of fencing leading to 
the path through the trees. 

Then, terrible anticlimax. A voice 
from behind shouted, “ Your card’s 
not stamped.” I felt dreadful. 
Without a time stamp the entry was 
useless. I came to a complete and 
confused halt and said one of those 
four-lettered military words which 
seem so suitable to these occasions. 
I thought I muttered to myself, 
but delighted giggles from somewhere 
behind suggested it may have been 
a fairly loud mutter. Simultaneously 
I looked at the card. Large as life 
there was the stamp 12.06.02. Every- 
thing was fine. Oh, clot. Idiot. 
Fool. Why did he shout a thing 
like that ? 

Off again, running like a mad 
thing. Right-turn into the narrow- 
railed path between the trees and 


bushes. I was going too fast for 
that and skidded a bit. On again, 
then a left turn. This time I 
could not turn. Jump for the stone 
base of the railings, ‘hit it with the 
right foot, turn left on the rebound 
and out into the sunshine. Across 
the pavement there was only a 
narrow path, lined by scores of 
tightly-packed people, just a blur of 
colours and pink faces. And there 
was our secret weapon—the London 
Transport omnibus. Two decks 
and clumsy, but with a first-class 
power-to-weight ratio and a very 
low centre of gravity. I hit the 
platform immediately behind Edwin 
Whitfield, practically knocked him 
over, and then fell into my seat, 
gasping for breath, sweating and 
incapable. The motor was roaring 
and the others came tumbling aboard, 
Bili Simpson, Len Leaver, Barbara 
Wheeler. Peter Pinfield appeared 
from nowhere and banged the bell. 
Roy Laver and Jimmy James popped 
up out of a mass of people. The 
bus-driver was revving his engine 
hard, Peter punched the bell again 
and the bus began to move. Peter 
Brooks appeared, running desperately, 
leaped for the step and we were off 
down the Bayswater Road heading 
for Paddington at about fifty miles 
an hour. 

The difficulties in this section 
were sharp corners, other traffic 
which neither knew nor cared about 
us, and traffic-lights. The first 
bend was about two hundred yards 
ahead, sharp right, and a car was 
coming the other way. Bill Eldridge, 
the bus-driver, was quite ruthless 
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and went for the corner at forty-five 
degrees. I caught a glimpse of the 
unfortunate car-driver screeching to 
a startling halt and then we were 
into the corner and Eldridge was 
bent over his wheel, heaving and 
heaving to the right to miss a yellow- 
and-black striped signpost on the 
pavement. It slid past the nearside 
wing and we were off again up 
Hyde Park Street heading for the 
traffic-lights which had held us up 
twice in rehearsals. The bus was 
full of the breathless gabble of 
people telling one another what 
hazards and difficulties they had 
overcome in the killing rush from 
the time-clock. Dick Chadwick of 
BEA’s Route Facilities Department 
had his ever-present mental slide- 
rule going and was comparing figures 
with Len Leaver, the Transport 
Manager. It looked as if the whole 
team of thirteen had got through 
the time-card punching in twenty- 
seven seconds. 

“The traffic-lights are green,” 
said someone delightedly. There 
was a chorus of “Good show!” 
Len Leaver said, “ That was Fred. 
Good old Fred.” As we rocked 
round the left turn at the lights I 
saw briefly the back of a man in 
a brown suit and trilby hat stepping 
off the road onto the pavement. 
Fred, presumably. Every line of 
him radiated satisfaction at a job 
well done. Probably the poor man 
had been jumping up and down on 
the rubber road-pads for the last 
five minutes to keep the lights 
green. 

Round we went, hard right again 


with the top of the bus swaying 
tremendously to the left. There 
was a grey Vauxhall Velox behind 
us now hooting furiously. As he 
was apparently much incensed at 
our mad career and we were not 
terribly sympathetic, someone made 
Sir Winston Churchill’s victory sign 
which, in the right circumstances, 
has suitably rude connotations. Poor 
misunderstood fellow! It turned 
out later he had been specifically 
asked to follow us making all this 
noise because the bus-driver did not 
dare take his hands off the wheel 
long enough to punch the horn. 

“Right. Action stations for 
getting off the bus,” Peter Pinfield 
called out, and we lined up in our 
appropriate positions behind him, 
hanging on to anything we could 
see. The bus went down the ramp 
into Paddington still doing about 
fifty and Eldridge stood on the 
brakes. It was a first-class dead 
stop and we were off, tearing through 
the booking-hall for our hired Diesel 
train. 

There it was, with three doors 
open, exactly as arranged. Right- 
hand door for me, the orders said, 
and here I was practically climbing 
up Peter Pinfield’s back. Impossible 
to get round in front of him and 
the way to the right was blocked 
by the roof pillars. Very frustrating. 
But the platform was wide open. 
Peter steamed for his middle door, 
the way was clear and I got round 
him. I was vaguely aware of 
barriers and crowds of people. Then 
through the open door, without 
touching the floor or sides, and 











collapse on the farthest seat. Ian 
Scott-Hill came hustling red-faced 
through the middle door, bowler 
hat, carnation and all. The others 
were jumping and falling all over 
the place and then the doors slammed 
and we were off for Ruislip Gardens 
station and Northolt Airport. 

At last, a chance for a bit of a 
rest. Barbara Wheeler was slumped 
opposite me fanning herself, gasping 
and distinctly dishevelled. Mary 
Willis was nursing a gash on her 
knee which had ruined a good pair 
of nylons. Ian Scott-Hill looked 
as if he would never last out. The 
gabble of voices was on again and 
Peter Brooks and Dick Cisadwick 
were busy comparing times. 

“Two and a half minutes from 
Marble Arch to Paddington,” they 
said in tones of awe. “ The driver 
deserves a medal.” 

We all agreed wholeheartedly. 
The schedule allowed four minutes 
for that bit and we thought that 
was tight. If only the train-driver 
could make up a bit on his time- 
table we stood a good chance of 
getting to the Arc de Triomphe 
within the hour. Our original rather 
fat schedule of seventy-eight minutes 
had been cut down in rehearsal to 
sixty-nine, then to sixty-four, and 
I was determined that if we did not 
break the hour it would not be my 
fault. We knew we had no chance 
of beating those wonderful individual 
times of forty to forty-three minutes 
that were being put up by the 
Service entries and by Eric Rylands, 
using Hunters and Scimitars. Still, 
sixty minutes would be very close 
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to the fifty-seven minutes achieved 
by the Special Air Service entry, 
and we thought that would be pretty 
good for two ladies and eleven 
elderly gentlemen. 

I went up front to see how we 
were doing. The white-haired driver 
was crouched over his controls, 
hand on the throttle, the speedometer 
needle flickering round seventy miles 
an hour. The front of the single- 
coach train was nodding and swaying 
and the line of track stretched 
perfectly straight ahead to Ruislip 
eight or nine miles away. A train 
control-bar appeared between the 
the tracks, flicked against the bottom 
of the train and a bell rang to 
indicate that the signal was open. 

“ How far to Ruislip ?” 

“Not far now. Past the next 
station there’s a signal-box and then 
we go straight into the platform.” 

It was a disused platform, a 
rather rickety wooden affair, old, 
black with dirt and without any 
overhead shelter. The exit was 
rather complicated and I decided 
that this was where Haimes made 
his great effort. The operational 
orders called for myself, Peter Pinfield 
and Edwin Whitfield to open the 
doors and get out at a given sig- 
nal. However, wide experience of 
suburban commuting persuaded me 
that I could be out and away down 
the steps before anyone else, provided 
I did not wait. Obviously a case for 
breaking the rules. 

* Now, look,” I said to Barbara 
Wheeler, “I’m not waiting for the 
signal. Ill open the door before 
we reach the platform and jump 
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before the train stops. There’s a 
pretty fair wind pressure against 
this door and itll bounce right 
back on you, so have your hand out 
to stop it.” 

She nodded, and Jimmy James, 
number three out of that door, 
said he would reach out to hold it 
too. As there is about six feet 
four inches of him, it seemed a 
fair arrangement, and I edged the 
door open a little. There were 
several posts supporting overhead 
cables very close to the line, so it 
seemed a good idea not to open it 
farther. 

* Action stations,” said Peter Pin- 
field. 

Everybody got up and I pushed 
my door open against the wind 
and held it against the side of the 
train, still in my seat, one foot on 
the step. Barbara Wheeler was 
clearly convinced I was going 
flat on my face and held on to my 
coat-tails firmly. Vanity was slightly 
wounded, but it seemed churlish to 
object. 

The train began to slow, the 
deceleration forced us all forwards 
and then, just before we reached 
the platform, the train whipped 
through a gentle S-bend. It was 
very slight but completely unforeseen. 
Those who were on their feet were 
swiftly deposited all over the com- 
partment. We were lucky. Being 
still in our seats it made no difference 
and out I went, first onto the plat- 
form, pounding for the stairs leading 
down to the street. One achieves 
a peculiar mental state in a situation 
like this, when the objective is 


visible just ahead and the mind is 
leaping to it but the feet just won’t 
go any faster. It’s asort of suspended 
animation—one seems to be absolutely 
static, making no progress at all, 
But no time to think about that. The 
steps went steeply down through a 
dark tunnel and now I seemed to 
have too many feet. In rehearsal, 
the man behind me had gone 
down this dreadful slope on the 
seat of his pants. Now there was 
the added stimulus of twelve people 
pounding behind. Including Len 
Leaver who weighs about fifteen 
stone. 

At the bottom, skid to the right 
and head for a narrow door in a 
wooden partition. Was it open? 
Yes, it was. Thank heavens for 
organisation. Through the door, 
thirty feet along a concrete passage, 
down four steps in one leap, grab 
a metal stanchion to turn left round 
the corner, a glimpse of a policeman 
looking placid and amused, then 
out into the sunshine and there 
was Mac McKerrow’s smooth Vaux- 
hall Velox with all its doors open, 
only thirty yards away. A crew 
bus behind it with the doors 
taken off. Good Lord, what a lot 
of people. Crowds of them. Into 
the car, scraping my shin on the 
door edge, then collapse again, hot 
and sweaty with a bruised leg and 
my hands covered in dirt and tar 
from various things used as pivots 
for cornering. 

Pinfield, Whitfield and Simpson 
arrived with three separate crashes 
and the car was off with a jerk and 
a skid of wheels on gravel, horn 
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blaring and driver’s arm stuck out 
for the sharp turn into Northolt 
Aerodrome. Why nearly all the 
turns had to be right-angles I shall 
never know. The path beyond 
the gate had only one bad bend, 
to the left, but there was a building 
hard up against it on the left and 
then halfway round was a tree hard 
up against the other side. It was 
completely blind, and during the 
planning Ian Scott-Hill had looked 
at the tree speculatively. Before 
he had time to open his mouth 
the otherwise co-operative Station 
Commander remarked dryly, “I 
am not cutting down any trees.” 
Beyond the green shade of the 
trees the bare airfield opened 
suddenly in the sunlight and there 
was our Comet shining silver on 
the runway with all four engines 
screaming. The grass banks at 
the side of the field seemed to have 
flowered overnight where hundreds 
of people had turned out to watch 
the show. McKerrow probably 
ruined a good set of tyres skidding 
to a stop, and willing hands swung 
the doors open wide. My private 
plan to be first up the steps was 
frustrated; for I had agreed with 
Edwin Whitfield that he could have 
my front seat in the car to take a 
ciné, film, and I was jammed in the 
comfortable seats at the back between 
Bill Simpson and Peter Pinfield. 
Bill was rather slow getting out. 
It must have taken him at least a 
second and a half. I was beginning 
to fume, forgetting that he had no 
hands as a result of being shot 
down during the war. Still, with 
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a bit of a heave from behind’ he 
popped out like a cork from a 
bottle and away we all went up the 
stairs to the crew door. I wondered 
how Ian Scott-Hill would get on, 
steering his bowler hat past the 
air-intakes. 

The crew car behind, despite 
the efforts of Gordon Weston, an 
absolutely intrepid driver, had been 
rather slower, having had to load 
nine people, but after a few seconds’ 
pause its passengers came bounding 
up the steps and crowding into the 
aisle of the Comet. Jimmy James, 
last man in, had the responsibility 
of closing the door, and I swear 
we were rolling before the door 
was shut. By now, everybody 
knows that the Comet literally goes 
up like a lift and can easily be at 
two thousand feet over the end of 
any reasonable take-off runway. The 
snag with this one was that it faced 
the wrong way and we could lose 
a lot of time in a dignified take-off. 
I was delighted when Peter Bugge 
hauled over in a steep turn as soon 
as we were safely clear. 

Beneath the starboard wing was 
London Airport like something in 
an air-survey photograph, the country 
round it all light brown in a dusty 
haze after nearly a month without 
rain. There was another airfield 
farther south with a single runway. 
Probably Vickers at Weybridge or 
Wisley. 

Our attention was diverted by 
Peggy Sanders, the stewardess, who 
was bringing round lunch-trays. 
Within the syndicate there had been 
two schools of thought, those who 
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were all for a mad dash and those 
who felt the operation should be 
as like a normal air-line operation 
as possible. For the moment the 
‘normal’ element was obviously 
in the ascendant, although practically 
no one felt like eating. However, 
smoked salmon, caviare, chicken and 
ham, fresh fruit-salad and champagne 
are difficult to refuse. Although 
my conscience pricked me, I quelled 
it with the thought that I needed the 
meat for energy and the champagne 
to inculcate the proper couldn’t- 
care-less attitude required for the 
occasion. I felt, too, that the dash 
from Le Bourget into Paris by 
taxi might be best experienced 
through a slightly anesthetic haze 
of alcohol. Unhappily, there was not 
nearly enough. Not because of a 
misplaced sense of economy, but 
because there was not time. The 
Comet was rolling at Northolt at 
12.24 plus a few seconds and it 
was scheduled to land at 12.52. 
We crossed the English coast at 
about 12.35 and I was still scooping 
up fruit-salad when the stewardess 
began collecting the trays. Between 
take-off and that point we had 
climbed to about 20,000 feet and 
started down again. Having forked 
up the smoked salmon somewhere 
short of Dungeness I handed back 
my tray over the long, red fields 
of northern France, with the sleek 
shadow of the Comet sliding across 
them. It was a magnificent ride, 
but what can one say about it that 
has not been said before? We were 
not really in any condition to 
appreciate it properly, but it was 
D2 


certainly smooth, fast and quiet. 
Cruising speed was about Mach -85 
and equivalent airspeed around 580 
m.p.h. ’ 

Poor old Peter Pinfield was on 
his feet once more. As elected 
captain of a highly democratic team 
Peter had done a vast amount of 
detailed organising and reorganising, 
only to have everybody else con- 
tinually suggesting a better way of 
doing everything. Throughout it 
all he had maintained an even 
temper, producing the polite reply 
on occasions when I should have 
been looking round for a blunt 
instrument. Now he wanted to 
tell us to fasten our belts and watch 
out for the deceleration when the 
engines went into reversed thrust. 
This they did in a big way, and 
before the aircraft had stopped we 
were sorting ourselves out in the 
aisle. We were going out in reverse 
order so as to claim an average 
time for the whole team, although 
each of us had paid a separate 
entrance fee so that if anyone dropped 
dead that would not invalidate the 
others’ entries. Passports had been 
collected by the stewardess, and if 
there was a Customs inspection I 
did not see it. 

This was rather a touchy moment, 
because we had been unable to 
rehearse the flight and the run into 
the Arc de Triomphe. If there was 
a crew bus and a car at the bottom 
of the steps we were to pile into 
them in a prearranged order and 
tear off to the gate where five taxis 
would be waiting. On the other 
hand, if the airport police had been 








co-operative and the Comet pilot 
clever with his landing, the five 
taxis would be somewhere on the 
airport very close to the nose of 
the Comet. As every individual 
had been detailed off to a particular 
seat in a particular vehicle, we had 
to bear two quite different procedures 
in mind, and adopt whichever was 
appropriate without any loss of 
time. In cold blood these details 
seem not very important, but when 
you are trying to clip seconds off 
a schedule for a 200-mile journey 
by thirteen people, they matter. 
It would have been desolating to 
see half the team tearing off in the 
wrong direction. 

Several pairs of eager eyes were 
searching through the port windows. 
What was it—crew car or taxis ? 

“The taxis are there. Only 
about fifty yards away.” 

Good show! Down the steps, 
firmly held by volunteers and into 
the hands of two more volunteers 
who grabbed my arms, so that I 
should not fall, spun me round, and 
started me off in the right direction. 
It made me feel rather decrepit, 
but it was a good idea and presumably 
everyone got the same treatment. 
I did not stop to see. 

The five taxis were waiting just 
on the other side of a ‘ crush-barrier,’ 
lined up facing the road. All 
Citroén DS19’s by the look of them. 
Good show again. Fourth taxi, left- 
hand rear door was my position, 
and before I was in, the first, second 
and third were away. Bill Simpson 
and Edwin Whitfield were there 
too, scrambling through their doors. 
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We slammed them shut and were 
off, struggling to remember words 
of exhortation in French. In the 
excitement, all I could think of was 
trés bien, which seemed rather feeble, 
and shabash, which was Hindustani 
and therefore not very suitable. 
Whitfield seemed to have the answer 
with “ Ventre a terre!” 

I do not suppose I shall ever know 
exactly what route we followed to 
the Etoile. We started at the south- 
west end of Runway 21 and the 
first thing that struck me as we tore 
out of the gate was how empty the 
roads were. I soon realised that 
this was the ‘back road’ from 
Le Bourget, the one you take to 
get out of the traffic on N.2, which 
is the main Lille and Soissons 
route passing the front of the 
airport. Very shortly, with much 
screaming of tyres, we joined Route 
Nationale Number One, the Amiens- 
Beauvais road, and headed for the 
Porte de la Chapelle. 

Here again there had been two 
schools, those who thought the 
roads would be clear because the 
population of Paris would be eating 
Sunday lunch and then sleeping, 
and those who thought they would 
be crowding the streets. The first 
school must have been right— 
there was hardly a soul about and 
not a sign of the police. Perhaps 
the police felt they would rather not 
know about the rules we might be 
breaking. Along route N.1 things 
got slightly complicated. I had the 
utmost confidence in the car, which 
held the road wonderfully, and in 
the driver who clearly knew exactly 
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what he was doing. The trouble 
was that no one else did. 

Ahead of us and emerging out of 
side roads or going round round- 
abouts were quite a lot of placid 
French papas out for a Sunday 
drive with no idea that five high- 
powered taxis travelling at almost 
160 km.p.h. were about to descend 
on them. The question of road 
manners simply did not arise. 
Ruthlessness was the order of the 
day, and each time we bore down 
on a crowded roundabout I shrank 
at the thought of all that innocent, 
shiny paintwork about to be gouged 
and scraped. Actually none of it 
was, but our public relations must 
have been terrible. Every corner 
and every crossing had its aftermath 
of furious or frightened drivers, 
according to temperament. 

Despite his speed our driver was 
comparatively orthodox—at first. He 
had managed to dodge up into 
second or third place, but when the 
traffic got into a slight jam between 
a traffic island and a parked truck 
he drew up and stopped. Not so 
his colleague behind us, who swept 
up on the wrong side of the road 
and flew straight past the island 
and the traffic with a derisive toot. 

I do not think we actually jumped 
any red lights, but several times 
we were across before the pink 
tinge had died off the glass. Always 
a good thing because it got us 
ahead of a block of traffic with a 
clear road until the next lot. 

The cluster of big gasometers 
lying south of the Boulevard Ney 
marked the edge of the city proper, 


and my most dangerous moment 
came just there when Bill Simpson 
began wielding two scarlet umbrellas 
and nearly poked my eye out. 
They must have been under the seat, 
just another successful achievement 
in this most intricate organisation, 
and a sign of Bill’s determination 
never to miss a publicity trick. 
Each umbrella had BEA- Ling 
SYNDICATE printed across it in large 
white letters. We restrained him 
from testing them inside the car 
and kept them for presentation to 
the ladies on arrival. 

All along the Boulevard Ney, 
Boulevard Bessiéres and Boulevard 
Berthier (I think) we progressed 
exactly like one of those old Harold 
Lloyd comedies where the cops and 
the robbers go round every corner 
on two shrieking wheels and whizz 
through minute gaps in the traffic 
which close like traps behind them. 
Several times the driver rose to 
his feet and rode over a high spot 
like a steeplechaser. Twice we 
descended into the darkness of an 
underpass and popped out again 
like the devil in Faust. At the 
Boulevard Malsherbes there was a 
rather crafty left turn to bring us 
into the Avenue de Wagram. Our 
driver missed it, was redirected by 
a frantic hooting and pointing from 
one of his colleagues, swung straight 
across the oncoming traffic and 
pressed on regardless. A fascinating 
example of psychological warfare. 
Whitfield was the first to spot the 
Arc de Triomphe, sideways on at 
the far end of the Avenue de Wagram. 

From there on we had it made. 








Or so we thought. Emerging into 
the Place de l’Etoile we saw our first 
and only policeman. He was nearly 
fast asleep on his feet, gracefully 
twirling his baton and doubtless 
dreaming about wine, women or 
song. Suddenly he saw our big 
race-badge and it galvanised him. 
His little moustache twitched with 
Keenness, his right arm and baton 
shot out to hold up the other traffic 
and he nearly swallowed his whistle 
trying to blow it and wave us on 
at the same time. Round we went 
in a big sweep and then there was 
a calamity. The taxi slowed, the 
driver looked puzzled. None of the 
others were in sight and he clearly 
had no idea where the check-point 
was. 
Impossible to run. We might 
take many minutes finding the place. 
All three of us started gabbling 
instructions. That seemed to confuse 
him and he was already getting 
emotional with himself over his 
failure. There was also the small 
point that if he beat the schedule 
he was to get double the amount on 
the clock. As clearly and positively 
as I could I said, “ Action Auto- 
mobile—d’Iéna.” Whether this did 
it or not I do not know, but we were 
already at the Avenue Marceau, the 
next one round the circle, and he 
obviously realised quite quickly that 
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he could get down there, turn right 
and come out near the check-point 
just the same. Our anguish was 
considerable, but we can hardly 
have lost more than half a minute. 
Total time, Le Bourget to the 
Etoile, thirteen minutes. 

One more scramble out of the 
car, two lines of crush-barriers, 
people shouting and pointing the 
way. We had no idea what they 
were saying, but the intention was 
clear and in another second or two 
we were all home and dry. 

Our time was only just over the 
hour. Not bad for such a big team, 
average age about forty-five. Some- 
one said we came from Le Bourget 
faster than Stirling Moss. We 
stood for photographs; someone 
chalked up the official average time 
—one hour, two minutes; scheduled 
airline time is three hours fifteen 
minutes. Then we retired to the 
bar, hot, dirty, sweaty, legs and 
hands shaking with effort, to drink 
pints of citron pressé or coupe de 
champagne, according to taste. 

Next day the ‘ Daily Mail’ head- 
line said, ‘ The champagne BEA-Line 
to Paris. Race-at-ease team arrives 
at the Arc in just over an hour.’ 
They actually had the gall to say 
race-at-ease. It just shows you 
cannot believe all you read in the 
papers. 
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TIGER IN A TYPHOON 


BY HUGH ALLEN 


As far as I remember now it was 
1955. The month was June and 
the hot weather nearly over. That 
year the heat had been appalling, 
and as the month drew to its close 
both my sister and I were feeling 
the effects badly and scanning the 
skies each day for signs of rain. 
Around our estate in Madhya Pradesh 
everything was tinder-dry, and with 
the earth in the fields like lumps of 
iron it was difficult to get on with 
preparations for sowing. The rains 
were nearly two weeks overdue, but 
the papers had at last told us that 
the monsoon had broken over south- 
ern India. If it did not fade away 
rain should reach us within a few 
days. 

It was time for me to inspect the 
nullahs and ravines that drain water 
from the land and lead it down to 
the Denwa River. At the beginning 
of the rains these waterways often 
get clogged with fallen trees and the 
year’s accumulated debris. If this 
is allowed to collect, trouble can 
follow: loose dams form quickly 
and then the force of the current 
soon jams everything into a solid 
and hard-to-move mass. That can 
mean flooded fields perhaps for the 
whole rains. 

There are other things to watch 
for, too: among them poachers’ 


fish-traps, which always appear just 
before the rains start. These are 
low, semi-circular walls of loose 
stone built across the nullahs, with 
a small opening to channel the fish. 
Dams in miniature; but small as 
they are they soon trap debris, they 
are often the cause of flooding if 
they are not found and demolished 
before the first waters swirl down 
to the river. 

One of the poachers’ favourite 
areas, and one where many natural 
dams build up, is a large nullah 
which cuts diagonally across the 
whole length of the estate. This 
is always the first place I go to 
when inspecting before the rains. 
Sure enough I discovered a half- 
completed fish-trap before I had 
gone a quarter of a mile. No one 
was near it when I came up, but 
farther along and round the bend 
I could hear voices and the sounds 
of men collecting stones from the 
nullah-bed. I climbed the bank and 
waited behind a tree. There were 
two of them, and I let them get 
right back with their loads before I 
pounced. They were very sheepish 
and apologetic—as indeed they should 
have been ; this nonsense has always 
been a sort of annual fixture, and 
with monotonous regularity I catch 
the same men year after year. While 
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the wall was being knocked down I 
told them it could be rebuilt after 
the debris in the nullah had been 
swept away. They had known 
beforehand that this permission was 
theirs simply by coming to ask for 
it; but since it is much easier to 
build a wall on dry sand than when 
water is racing down the nullah, 
the ‘ catch-me-if-you-can ’ tactics are 
always well worth trying. 

When the last stone had been 
thrown down, Matchu, the elder of 
the two men, said, “ You want to 
see the tiger’s kill?” 

To hear him mention that again 
surprised me. While the wall was 
still standing, and while pleas were 
still being made for it to remain 
so, there had been a casual refer- 
ence to a tiger’s kill which they 
said they had found on their way 
to the nullah. The introduction of 
such news to the middle of the 
pleadings was so fishy that I took 
no notice; red-herrings of the 
same sort had been drawn across 
my path before. And not always 
without success ; for on two occasions 
I had set off at once to investigate 
some exciting news of a very similar 
kind. In the heat of the moment 
the fish-traps had been forgotten ; 
then—hours later—when nothing had 
been found and it seemed likely that 
I had been chasing a wild goose, I 
had not had the heart to send the 
culprits back to demolish their wall. 
Nor could I be sure that the poachers 
were not after all honest fellows only 
trying to be helpful. 

“Where is this kill?” I asked. 
I was interested now, and ready this 
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time to believe that there might be 
something in the story. With the 
fish-trap down they had nothing to 
gain by sending me off on a false 
scent. 

Matchu pointed along the nullah. 
“It’s not very far down there, up 
on the left bank.” Then he added, 
“We think it might be the Mogra- 
wallah.” 

That was highly interesting. The 
Mograwallah was a_ well-known 
cattle-thief which had been proscribed 
for more than a year. I motioned 
them to go ahead, and we set off 
down the nullah. After following 
it for some three hundred yards we 
climbed up the bank and struck off 
through ground thickly covered with 
withered bushes and small scrubby 
trees. A short walk brought us to 
a dense patch of jungle. Matchu 
pointed towards it and put a finger 
to his lips. We went in quietly, 
and after another twenty yards 
Matchu pointed again. The kill was 
@ young cow which had been dragged 
half under a clump of lantana; a 
heavy meal had been eaten from the 
hind-quarters. It was not one of 
our cows. 

Not far back from where we were 
standing there was a pool of water 
in the nullah. It was the only 
water for a considerable distance ; 
for all the other pools had long since 
dried up under the fierce sun. 
After thanking the men for showing 
me the kill I sent them away. Then 
I approached the pool to see what 
I could find. The tiger’s pugs were 
all about the water. A few were 
very fresh, but others were older, 
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some of them made, perhaps, as 
much as two weeks ago. The marks 
showed that the tiger was a large 
animal, and there was really little 
doubt that it was the Mograwallah. 

Two weeks is a longish time for 
a tiger to hang about in one place. 
Wondering, I set off to try to find 
the reason. Half an hour later I 
had come on two more kills in that 
same patch of jungle. They were 
older than the first one, and bo.h 
had been finished by hyenas, which 
had scattered bones over a wide 
area. The Mograwallah, like a lot 
of the other cattle-killers, seldom if 
ever came back to a kill after the 
first feed. 

Three dead cows so close to the 
pool suggested that this tiger was 
unlikely to leave until after the rains 
had broken. He was obviously 
getting all he wanted to eat from the 
hundreds of straying cattle now 
wandering over the estate. During 
the hot months of the year straying 
cattle are a constant nuisance; and 
for several reasons, all of them 
wrapped up in the Indian attitude 
towards cows, little or nothing can 
be done to keep them off the land. 
The nuisance begins each year as 
soon as the crops are cut. By that 
time the weather is warming up and 
the village pastures are already 
heavily overgrazed, so what the 
cattle-owners do is to drive their 
animals out to fend for themselves. 
No one is in charge of them and 
they wander where they will; as 
the hot weather advances and the 
grazing grows even scarcer, the 
cattle are forced to feed night and 


day just to stay alive. And until 
the rains revive the grass, none of 
them ever goes home, for the good 
reason that there is nothing there 
to eat. ’ 

So, sooner or later, nearly all 
these cattle wander over to our 
estate—where they stay, if they can. 
Along the river-bank the pastures 
are naturally good, and not over- 
grazed if we can stop it. But what 
a job it is trying to keep away the 
strays! The local cattle-pound 
holds only forty animals and we 
may have to deal with several 
hundred a day. But even if the 
pound held them all it would still 
be no solution. The cattle-owners 
keep a wary eye cocked, and when- 
ever our men appear leading cattle to 
the pound, word spreads rapidly and 
there is very likely to be a fight. 
It is no use trying to enlist official 
sympathy: the problems posed by 
Indian cows are so many that no 
one even attempts to solve them. 
The only thing to do then is to 
keep driving the strays away; but 
to employ men simply for this is 
not practical, so there are always 
scores of cattle wandering in the 
estate. 

A paradise for a cattle-killing 
tiger. What this one was doing was 
simply staying put and picking off 
@ cow whenever he was hungry. 
If he kept to the straying cattle I 
could not greatly object; but was 
he a discriminating tiger? Would 
he, in other words, disregard our 
cattle and the small boys in charge 
of them? That, obviously was 
unlikely, so it seemed to me that I 
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had better stop trouble before it 
came and put an end to the Mogra- 
wallah’s career. 

Two days later he killed again. 
The victim was another stray cow, 
and he took her at the top of the 
path coming up from the pool. 
He dragged the body into the same 
patch of jungle in which he had 
hidden the others. On the morning 
I found the kill we had had the 
first shower of the monsoon. It had 
left the ground soft, and the dry 
leaves were now a sodden mass 
underfoot. The tiger, which had 
eaten a heavy meal, was not likely 
to be very far away. A chan-e like 
this might not come again: the 
ground was just right for a stalk ; 
the quarry was probably fast asleep 
in that patch of jungle. 

It was another of those occasions 
when the tiger found me first and 
handed out a fright. It may be that 
I woke him suddenly from a sound 
sleep, or he may have been awake 
already and watching me from where 
he was lying behind some bushes. 
Whatever the truth of it, he gave 
no chances, and when he decided 
that I was too close to be friendly 
he sprang up with a shattering roar 
and bounded away. 

On my way home for lunch I saw 
that the black clouds were gathering 
again. At two o'clock the rain 
started, heavy stuff which left no 
doubt that the monsoon had at last 
arrived. To sit for a tiger in a 
deluge is neither sensible nor pleasant, 
so I cancelled the machan I had 
told the men to make. In any case 
it was now more than likely that 





the tiger would move off; for the 
rains would drive the straying cattle 
back to the shelter of their mangers 
at home. 

It poured all night, and there was 
no sign of it letting up by dawn the 
next morning. An hour later it was 
still dark, and the skies were a 
lowering mass of black, angry-looking 
clouds tinged with an ugly yellow. 
The rain grew heavier and thunder 
began to growl overhead. By mid- 
morning the barometer on the 
verandah was as low as I had ever 
seen it. 

The weather now looked threat- 
ening indeed, and there was some- 
thing about the sky that alarmed me : 
overhead the clouds seemed to be at 
boiling-point, slashed with rain. 
A few seconds later I had forgotten 
them; for above the crashing of the 
deluge I had suddenly heard the 
roar of the rising river four hundred 
yards away. The sound sent me 
hurrying back to my gumboots and 
raincoat. During the rains the river 
often rises fast, but this was far 
too sudden; I had been on the 
river-bank fifteen minutes earlier 
and there had been no signs of 
abnormal conditions. 

When I reached the river again 
the roar of the water was nearly 
deafening. Far upstream I could 
see nothing of the causeway that 
takes the main road across the river- 
bed. In its place was a frothing, 
muddy-white line stretching from 
bank to bank. That meant a rise of 
nearly twenty feet in as many 
minutes: somewhere up in the 
mountains about Pachmarhi, where 
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the Denwa has its source, there 
must have been a lot more rain 
than even we had had. 

After watching the river for some 
minutes I squelched across to the 
nullah. Here I found the water 
already over the banks and flooding 
the land for some fifty yards on 
either side; the current down the 
middle was like a raging millstream. 
The nullah was clearly not big 
enough to carry away the tons of 
water falling from the skies. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon 
it was nearly dark and a high wind 
was rising. The cattle, which had 
gone out as usual in the morning, 
had been brought back at midday 
and put in their shed. After that 
I had sent all the men back to their 
quarters. In this sort of weather 
there was nothing anyone could do 
outside, and by the signs in the sky 
we had not seen the worst of it. 
For the clouds were getting blacker ; 
the rain fell ever more heavily, and 
all the while the wind was rising to 
a high wailing shriek. 

The typhoon struck soon after 
six. There was little actual warning, 
though a fiery blast of thunder may 
have been its herald. A few seconds 
later the elements went mad and 
the world was suddenly a howling 
inferno struck through with blinding 
flashes of violet light. The fury of 
the wind was frightening. It was 
roaring through the trees with a 
speed that appalled, and the whole 
house was shuddering to the 
screaming impact. Above the roar 
we could hear loud cracks as branches 
were torn from the trees, and slow 


grinding crashes as forest giants 
slammed down before the onslaught. 

Within fifteen minutes of the first 
blast the roof of the cowshed was 
torn off. We heard it start to teat 
loose, then came the rumble and 
rattle of falling bricks. Hard behind 
that rose the cries of terrified cattle 
and the clatter of stampeding hooves 
on concrete. All at once the clatter 
stopped, bitten off by the wind with 
alarming suddenness. The torch I 
used when I looked at the damage 
was hardly necessary. The wreckage 
was brilliant under the almost con- 
tinuous lightning. The roof had 
reared upwards and then levered 
down one entire longitudinal wall. 
The debris had fallen on the cattle ; 
three of them were still writhing 
under a mass of splintered rafters 
and rubble; of the other animals 
there was no sign. 

With four men carrying lanterns 
I set off to look for them. The 
force of the wind now was such that 
the driving rain really hurt our bare 
faces and hands. We had scarcely 
gone two hundred yards to the north 
of the house when we were pulled 
up short. Stretching away into the 
night was a solid sheet of water. 
It covered the field in front of us, 
disappearing into the blackness of 
the trees that fringed the far side ; 
as far as we could see to the 
right and left of us there was water 
everywhere flooding up from the 
nullah. 

We turned left away from it, 
and almost at once we found the 
cattle. They had not gone far, and 
stood huddled together under some 











large trees with the water almost 
lapping round their legs. By now 
they had calmed down, and they 
gave no trouble when the men started 
to drive them home. 

I left them to it and set off to 
find out how bad things really were. 
The deluge was still slashing down, 
but even so the extent of the flooding 
from the nullah had come as a shock 
to me. What about the river? 
That was a much more formidable 
force, and as I hurried across to 
it the first twinges of anxiety about 
the safety of the house itself began 
to worry me. 

The ground on which the house is 
built is roughly triangular. One 
side of the triangle is formed by 
the river. The other side is the 
nullah, which meets the river to 
form the apex of the triangle. About 
a mile away, near the middle of the 
base, between the river and the 
nullah, the house stands on a slight 
rise. 

With my head down I turned into 
the wind and fought towards the 
river in a straight line. Even today 
I can recall vividly almost every 
step of that journey. It was like a 
walking nightmare; for the wind 
now was strong enough to lean on, 
while the shriek of it past my ears 
sounded like something from the 
nether regions. Long before I 
should have reached the river my 
way was barred by its flooding 
waters coming to meet me. This 
was far worse than the nullah; I 
could see the water creeping up 
and hear the thunderous roar coming 
from behind the line of trees that 
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marked the river-bank in the rain- 
obscured distance. 

I had just started to move on to 
where the river meets the nullah, 
three-quarters of a mile from where 
I was standing, when I caught a 
sudden flurry of movement across 
the water in front of me. I switched 
on the torch quickly. Through the 
silvery rods of the rain I saw a pack 
of wild dogs scampering towards 
me. They came on and then jumped 
to the dry land; they were within 
a few yards and all round me, 
whimpering and uttering sharp little 
cries of alarm; for all the notice 
they took of me I might not have 
been there. 

As I walked on I kept the beam 
of the torch sweeping across the 
water, but after a few minutes [ 
switched it off again: the lightning 
was still adequate. Not far from 
where I had left the wild dogs I 
saw a small herd of spotted deer, 
four hinds and a stag, running from 
a wood that is normally a little 
inland from the river; now it was 
an island of trees. The deer must 
have seen me as clearly as I could 
see them; but they splashed on 
towards me, away from the greater 
danger of the rising water. When 
they had passed behind me I went on. 
There was still no sign of the storm 
abating, and the wind was driving 
the rain as strongly as ever. After 
another fifty yards I stopped again. 

This time there was no going on. 
The waters were not only to my 
left but to my right as well, and 
just in front of me they met. The 
river and the nullah were now a 
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single sheet of water. For a few 
moments I just stood still staring 
at the floods. The danger to the 
house was now very real. From 
where I was it was hardly more than 
@ quarter of a mile away and the 
waters were creeping towards it 
from two sides. 

I started back quickly. Almost as 
soon as I turned away from the 
rising waters that feeling of unreality 
came sweeping back. Suddenly, 
across my path, I saw a great sounder 
of pig standing motionless. In spite 
of my shouts to move them I had 
to struggle to one side to get round 
them. Then animals were every- 
where. In the flashes from the 
skies I could see them all round 
me, some still and others moving 
slowly as though in a dream. I did 
not know then that we were all on 
an island, only some ten acres in 
extent, which was rapidly growing 
smaller. 

When I reached the house my 
sister had some hot coffee waiting 
on the stove. I gulped it down and 
went out again to see the cattle. 
They had been put in an old and 
long-disused ‘country’ shed. The 
roof was of rough thatch, the sides 
built of light stakes lashed with 
strips of bamboo; the only reason 
this was still standing was probably 
that the wind was less effective 
against its openwork sides. 

The cattle were very restless. 
Now that they were locked up 
again the collapse of the roof in 
their old shed was obviously still a 
vivid memory. They were milling 
round wildly, barging into one another 


and crashing the flimsy walls. If 
this shed collapsed it would not be 
the wind but the cattle that pulled 
it down. But there was nowhere 
else to put them ; for although there 
were three other sheds, these were 
some distance away towards the 
river, and when I had passed them 
on my way back they were already 
under water. 

Half an hour later I went out 
again. The water from the swollen 
nullah was now within a hundred 
yards of the house, and the river 
had swept across the base of the 
triangle to join it. The area of our 
island had shrunk to about three 
acres—and there was still no sign 
of the rain stopping. 

On my way back to the house I 
had another look at the cattle. They 
were still restless but safe. That 
hardly seemed to matter now. I 
was going to give the rain another 
half-hour: if it had not stopped 
then I should let the animals out to 
take their chance in the floods. 

Some twenty minutes later, as we 
were sitting in a room at the back 
of the house, it seemed to me that 
the rain had suddenly slackened. 
I got up and went out towards the 
front verandah. As I reached the 
door leading onto it I stopped and 
looked out. There was no light 
outside and none in the room behind 
me, but beyond the verandah the 
flashes of lightning were still vivid, 
the scene beneath them as bright as 
day. The rain was stopping. Then, 
as I stared out at it, a slight movement 
from the left turned my eyes. 


A tiger was standing at the end 





of the verandah. It had been the 
merest flash of a picture but clear 
beyond mistake. The lightning shone 
again, and the animal had not moved. 

A few seconds later I was in the 
back room and grabbing up the rifle. 
The magazine was full and a torch 
already mounted on the barrel, for 
it was one I had been carrying all 
night. Back again at the verandah 
door I peeped round. The tiger 
was still there, and when I snapped 
on the light his eyes blazed into the 
beam. As the bright dot of the 
foresight flicked towards his shoulder 
the muscles on it suddenly bunched. 
Then he sprang . . . out of the light 
and away into the darkness. The 
bullet I sent after him was wide and 
smacked into a concrete trough in 
the garden. 

For the cattle it was the last straw. 
In his flight the tiger streaked past 
their shed. That was all they needed : 
a strong whiff of tiger blown right 
across their nostrils. They were 
milling round wildly even before the 
echoes of the shot had died away. 
There was a violent crash and the 
shed was matchwood. Then the 
cattle were out and thundering away 
with snorts of terror. 

As the sounds of their flight faded 
I suddenly realised that the rain 
had stopped. The wind too had 
fallen noticeably. All at once the 
main sound of the night was the 
mighty roar of the river. A good 
sound now—one that told that the 
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dangers of the floods were almost 
over. For the river falls just as fast 
as it rises and that loud booming 
proclaimed that the waters were 
racing away to the sea. 

What the extent of the damage 
was I could not even guess, but that 
was an inspection for the morning. 
In the meantime we had to round 
up the cattle again and somehow bed 
them down for the rest of the night. 
That should not take long: they 
could not have gone very far, for 
they would certainly keep on the 
dry land about the house. That 
there was also a tiger somewhere in 
that small area was not really much 
to worry about. He had enough 
troubles of his own ; for if there was 
a frightened animal it was this tiger 
when he sprang away from the 
verandah. For him it had been any 
port in the worst storm of his life, 
and he had been on the verandah 
only because it must have seemed 
to him the one safe spot in a world 
suddenly gone mad. 

Nor indeed did he give any trouble. 
The cattle were rounded up safely 
and left in an open compound at 
the back of the house. By breakfast 
time the next morning the river was 
nearly back in its bed and the sun 
was shining brightly from a blue 
sky. When the cattle went out to 
graze I told the boys in charge of 
them to keep near the house. After 
such an exciting night the tiger 
might be hungry. ... 
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THE BEAUTIFUL DUKE 


BY PAMELA ERIKSSON 


MODERN idiom distrusts a beautiful 
man—‘ matinée idol’ was the sneer 
of the previous generation, succeeded 
by ‘ film-fan’s daydream,’ or worse. 
Male beauty has somehow become 
identified with male degeneracy. 
It is not to be wondered, then, 
that most self-respecting males 
cultivate a rugged ugliness or a 
well-groomed nonentity, a conspiracy 
in which they are ably assisted by 
the hideous male garments of modern 
times, 

Perhaps it was because he seldom 
wore them that Duke’s superb beauty 
triumphed over his generation and 
the shibboleths of the American 
society from which he obviously 
came. Indeed, he always wore as 
little as decency permitted: shorts, 
when he went to town, to which 
he might add a shirt if he was to 
be either host or guest ; but usually 
one saw him in all the glory of his 
own pale coppery hue, bound neatly 
round the loins with a red-and- 
white pareu. As if to counterbalance 
the smoothness of limbs and torso, 
he wore a beard, curly and tidily 
clipped, bronze like his hair, in 
flamboyant contrast to the periwinkle 
gleam of his deep-set, level and 
slow-moving eyes. 

A first sight of his astounding 
beauty of limb, colour and movement 


could be a shock, but the effect was 
so pleasurable, though unusual, that 
one could soon accept it. What 
marred the complete pleasure in 
studying him closely was something 
in his eyes. To match that exquisite 
body, through which vitality 
obviously coursed at high pressure, 
those blue chinks of his should 
have flashed, twinkled and smiled. 
But they did not. They were dead, 
or rather deadened. When I first 
looked into them they made me 
think that someone had taken a 
wooden mallet and banged them— 
much as one bangs meat to make 
it tender. Then I thought it might 
be stupidity—the gods withholding 
that gift which would make this 
being perfect. But a very short 
acquaintance with Duke revealed 
that his brain was as good as 
another’s. 

It happened that when I first 
encountered him he harmonised so 
well with the proverbial Tahitian 
beauty around him that I accepted 
him with no astonishment. We 
were both fond of fishing, or rather 
the excuse given by fishing for 
roaming about the lagoon off Paea, 
both above and below the surface. 
I had seen him before, but only at 
a distance, a figure eiect, standing 
for a moment in his dugout, or 








skipping on the outer reef at low 
tide, silhouetted against the white 
dazzle of the breakers. Sometimes, 
if I was out late on the lagoon, I 
glimpsed him as the brown shadow 
of a man, strolling at dusk along 
the shore, or poking about in the 
rock-pools. From that villa hidden 
in the kapok-trees, I thought, and 
wondered vaguely whether he was 
half Tahitian. 

Curious that he was always alone. 
To be alone in Tahiti was a 
phenomenon, for it was the paradise 
of ‘ pairer-offers.’ The yachtsmen, 
the tourists, the journalists, the 
embryo authors who came to the 
island, could be given thirty-six 
hours, at the most, to remain 
solitary. The limit for the female 
European was perhaps a week; for 
Tahitian youths were not so accom- 
modating as the girls, the vahines, 
and a relationship with them was, 
even in easy-going Tahiti, looked 
on askance, while in competition 
for a European male a white skin 
stood a poor chance. 

Thus Duke was a unique phenom- 
enon, solitary and yet obviously 
occupied. I, too, was a phenomenon, 
female, European, and alone, enjoying 
myself hugely with the sea and the 
fish and the caresses of sun, wind 
and water. 

When I- say that we were both 
fond of fishing I must add that it 
was very different from the kind of 
fishing that produces a meal, or 
the kind that makes you feel redoubt- 
able because you have overcome a 
seamonster. Occasionally both Duke 
and I would happen to spear some 
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slice of shattered rainbow for the 
pot, but though we often carried 
spears and sometimes caught inshore 
mackerel in a trap, we both fished, 
for the most part, with our eyes. 
When we grew acquainted we dis- 
covered that we were both equally 
greedy about this, sometimes so 
greedy that we would drag ourselves 
back to the human world ashore, 
dizzy and drunk with the exotic 
wonders we had seen below the 
glittering surface of Paea’s lagoon. 

In those days aqualungs, schnor- 
kels and such devices had not been 
invented, and the amateur’s only aids 
to exploring the world of undersea 
were a good pair of lungs and 
watertight pearling-glasses. Nature 
endowed one with the lungs, and 
pearling-glasses could be bought 
from any Chinese trader. 

“Velly, velly good,” he would 
say, as he rummaged in some dusty 
broken box for a pair that would 
fit. ‘“* Real tollous shell.” 

The goggles fitted by suction into 
the eye-sockets, and an elastic 
strap, usually perished when one 
bought the glasses, kept them even 
more firmly on the head. They were 
the key to clear vision in an 
unbelievably beautiful fairy - land. 
What matter if a few hours of 
wearing them made the eyes look 
as if one was in the last stages of 
kidney disease—one treasured behind 
those puffy eyes a loveliness so 
enchanted that all things human 
appeared afterwards as clumsy and 
bleak. All things human, that is, 
except Duke himself, who wore 
his glasses, when he was not using 
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them, thrust up among his bronze 
curls, like some Triton’s garland. 

When we finally met, we recog- 
nised the badge of our mutual 
enthusiasm; for no one but an 
enthusiast could bear the discomfort 
of pearling-glasses for long. He 
was without his canoe that day, 
and his bronze-and-copper head, 
floating bodiless on the water, 
suddenly came within my wedge 
of vision as I surfaced after a long 
and fascinating survey of the rim 
of the Big Hole. A remote idea 
that this might be young Neptune 
himself, come to see why human 
I was trespassing in his kingdom, 
flitted through my mind, so classic 
and god-like was the head, the 
bronze locks curled darkly by the 
water, the skin gleaming duskily 
wet, the eyes like chinks into the 
cerulean sky, and the pale coral 
lips parted in a sober smile. Some- 
how I did not at once connect the 
head with the already familiar 
distant figure. 

It was about to speak, and in 
a bemused way I thought that even 
if it really was an_ incredible 
apparition, was Neptune himself, 
or Neptune’s son, I should at least 
make myself comfortable for the 
conversation, so I thrust the head 
of my long fishing-spear into the 
sand and hung balancing in the 
water on the butt, waiting for him 
to begin. 

He blew some bubbles from his 
mouth, squeezed his nose dry between 
finger and thumb, and said, “I 
hope you don’t mind my coming 

over to ask you, but I was curious 





to know how you rigged that sail 
of yours.” 

Unmistakably his voice twanged 
American. The English in me 
winced. I had always fancied 
Neptune would talk Oxonian English. 

“It’s not much of a sail—very 
clumsy and amateurish,” I 1eplied. 
“But, you see, I didn’t want to 
scare the fish with the paddle. I 
wanted something that would take 
the canoe gliding slowly over them 
with only its shadow for them to 
be scared of; and clumsy as the 
sail is, it’s ideal for that.” 

“So,” he said, nodding so that 
his finely contoured chin wreathed 
in those bronze locks doused in 
the water, a little of which slopped 
over into his mouth and made him 
spit, “I never thought of that. 
Good idea. You're on the edge of 
the Big Hole, I see. Ever been 
down or over?” 

“'No-nooooo-no—!” I said. 
“Big things might well up from 
there. Sharks—sting-rays. I was 
chased by a shark the other day. 
Quite a small one, only a little 
bigger than me, but my arms 
grew all flabby with fright and so 
the spear was useless. All I could 
do was to thresh madly for the 
nearest ‘horse’s head’ and wait 
there till he chose to go.” 

He smiled sombrely, and nodded 
his head again, being careful this 
time to keep his lips closed. 

“I’ve never been down the Hole 
either,” he said, “but if you like 
we'll go in company now. Give me 
the spear. I learnt to use it years 
ago.” 
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By the time our explorations 
were finished the sun had set, and 
my mother’s voice filtered over the 
lagoon, signalling that supper was 
ready. We were sitting in my 
outrigger by then, dripping in the 
limpid air. 

““ There’s supper!” I said; “like 
to join us? It’s probably just 
pawpaw and coconut cream, with 
some of Ah Wee’s bread to eat with 
lime-juice tunny, but you’re welcome. 
How I long for an honest steak, 
sometimes ! ” 

“TI gave up longing for that 
ages ago,” said Duke. “ But thank 
you, no. Maiea will be waiting for 
me. You must come along to us 
whenever you feel like it.” 

He stood up, silent for a few 
moments while he looked up from 
the gloom of the shore, the dark 
palms, the upper forest slopes, the 
shadowy lower peaks, to the rosy 
sun-tipped vision of Mount Orohine, 
floating as if detached, far in the 
sky above us. Then, as I auto- 
matically leant over the outrigger 
to steady the canoe, he dived with 
a plop that echoed over the placid 
evening water, and swam away to 
his now invisible abode. 

Maiea .. . I thought . . . a vahine 

. so he’s just another American 
doing the correct thing in the correct 
setting. She must be thrilled with 
that bronze hair, hoping so much 
that the baby would have it too—a 
matter of pride for every Tahitian 
mother to have at least one readily 
distinguishable ‘ American.’ What 
a pity my mother could not quite 
stomach vahines. I would not want 


to leave her out of things and go 
and visit them alone. 


I did not see Duke for several 
days, not as a silhouette, not as a 
shadow, nor even as a disembodied 
head; but I thought quite a lot 
about him because of his extra- 
ordinary beauty. Perhaps when the 
world was young there had been 
many men creatures as beautiful 
as that, and the legend of them had 
hung on in fables of gods and 
heroes, but they certainly were ex- 
tremely scarce in this, the twentieth 
century—scarce and suspect. 

About Duke—Duke Deiderichs 
he had said his name was—there 
was something suspect, though the 
usual sneers could not be applied 
to that impeccable beauty of which 
he seemed entirely unaware. What 
puzzled me, and kept me thinking 
about him, was not really so much 
his beauty, but his beauty combined 
with that deadened look in his 
eyes. Yes, it was the juxtaposition 
of the two that was the extraordinary, 
memorable and suspect thing about 
him. 

What was the impression he gave 
me? Was it pleasant, as it should 
have been because we found it so 
easy to talk to each other and to 
understand and accept the silences 
between? It was not unpleasant, 
but no, one could not call it pleasant 
either. It was something that I, 
as a being who enjoyed the living 
moment to the full, could not 
help feeling when I met another 
who was so well fitted to be the 
same, and yet, somehow, was not. 
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There was something in him I 
wished to avoid. What was it? 
And like the swift tropic night 
extinguishing the glittering lagoon, 
the thought congealed. It was 
sadness. Duke was a sad man. 

On discovering this I tried to 
find a reason for his sadness and 
jumped to the obvious one .. . an 
unlucky love affair. And here he 
was consoling himself with Tahiti 
and a vahine. How trite—how 
American—how despicable—what a 
shell was beauty for hiding the 
humdrum body of a mollusc! He 
was just a silly little hermit-crab 
that had chanced on a nautilus for 
a home. Duke and his vahine 
Maiea . . . pphhph! 

Two weeks went by, but after his 
first few days’ absence I did not 
notice that it was prolonged, for I 
had discovered a new realm of 
coral on the far side of our villa 
from Duke’s. I was also experi- 
menting with improving my sail. 
I was inclined to stay out till it 
grew dark, forgetting that my mother 
liked company for her planters’ 
punch sundowner. One evening it 
was already moonlight when I hauled 
the outrigger up on our beach, for 
no ‘Coo-o00!’ had reminded me 
that it was time to come home. 
There were two empty glasses on 
the bamboo table. 

“That American was here,” said 
my mother, a hint of peevishness 
in her voice. “I gave him a drink 
while we waited and waited for 
you. Really, you’re getting impos- 
sible, you’re out there the whole 
day. Surely you know every fish 


in the lagoon by this time. Well, 
after he’d had his drink, and he 
wouldn’t have another, he said he 
couldn’t stay longer because his 
Maiea was waiting for him, expecting’ 
him home for supper. He had just 
come round to ask us to have tea 
with them tomorrow. I said we'd 
go.” 

I suppressed a giggle. 

“Well, Mummy,” I said, “I 
suppose you're giving up the 
struggle. I suppose tea does make 
a vahine seem more respectable.” 

** She’s not a vahine,” replied my 
mother indignantly. “If she was 
she wouldn’t know how to serve 
tea. Besides, he talked about her 
as his wife.” 

“* Euphemism ? ” 

“Not at all. They came here 
from Honolulu and once lived in 
Los Angeles.” 

“ So,” I said, “ this Maiea, then, 
must be an awful sluggard. I’ve 
never seen a wisp of her on the 
lagoon, and if this was a formal 
call she might have taken the 
trouble to come along too. It’s 
not so far.” 

“He said that these last few 
weeks she hasn’t been at all well. 
And, darling daughter, it wasn’t so 
formal. He drifted in wearing 
nothing but a loin-cloth.” 

“ Well,” I said, “then you must 
have noticed what a beautiful 
creature he is, and that therefore 
he has some excuse.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind loin-cloths 
at all,” said my mother, “as long 
as they’re worn on that kind of 
body with that kind of nonchalance. 
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After all, in this climate a loin-cloth 
is both comfortable and hygienic.” 

“What do you think Maiea will 
wear for the tea-party ?” 

“A pareu and frangipani,” sighed 
my mother. “ If only these American 
women wouldn’t bloody their nails 
when they go native dress. Combined 
with a blonde shingle, it makes 
them look very vulgar.” 

With due regard for arriving at 
the seasonable hour we set out 
next afternoon along the coralled 
road. 

“If you must wear that pareu 
thing round your lower limbs, at 
least put on a hat. It'll make you 
look more clothed,” my mother had 
said, herself immaculate in blue silk 
pyjamas and a shady leghorn. 

“ What about gloves, and visiting- 
cards ?” I murmured sulkily, cram- 
ming on a pandanus wreck and 
seizing a handkerchief to help stem 
that permanent sniff which so much 
immersion had given me. 

“ Don’t be nasty, now, just because 
you have to spend one afternoon 
off the lagoon being a little civilised. 
Maiea probably got sick of the 
lagoon ages ago, just like I did, so 
don’t expect her to share your 
enthusiasms just because you are 
both probably of an age. I expect 
she has to put up with a lot from 
that husband of hers.” 

The tethered goats bleated at us 
as we passed, and a pawpaw went 
‘plobsh’ onto the ground, almost 
into the jaws of a pig, recumbent 
beneath the tree, waiting for his 
meal. 
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“That’s the pig that came into 
the kitchen and ate the fruit salad 
twice last week,” remarked my 
mother. “I can’t think why they 
don’t tie them up under the pawpaw- 
trees if they dote so much on fruit 
salad.” 

“ Because,” I said wearily, “ every- 
one knows that the pepsin from the 
rotting pawpaws digests their feet 
off—and pigs need feet.” 

She did not reply. It was stewing 
hot walking in the turgid afternoon 
air, but she had refused a lift along 
the lagoon in my canoe. 

“T sometimes feel,” I grumbled, 
lagging, “that my whole insides 
are being digested away by that 
eternal pawpaw.” 

Duke met us beside his gate. 
The gate itself was a surprise; for 
front gates were very rare in the 
islands and this one had escaped 
our notice, being hidden in a tangle 
of flowering creepers. Duke him- 
self was a shock to me, because he 
wore shorts and a shirt and yet 
still looked like a demi-god. He 
sauntered beside us up the path, 
past shrubs which had hidden a 
green glowing strip of garden that 
grew in the filtered shade of palms. 

“How lovely!” exclaimed my 
mother. 

“ Yes,” he replied. “ Very lovely 
indeed. It was like this when we 
came. Maiea used to enjoy sitting 
out here.” 

I do not know why, but the way 
he said this knelled in my heart. 
Yet he had used a very casual 
conversational tone. 
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He paused and drew us off the 
path to a scraggy shrub over which 
a frail creeper clung. 

“Have you seen these?” he 
asked, touching a tendril with his 
long, smooth, tapering fingers. “ It’s 
a vanilla. If you’re careful to hand- 
fertilise them you get lots of beans. 
You must get some from us when 
they are ripe. Just remind me.” 

He was about to lead us to 
another cluster of shrubs when he 
exclaimed, “ No, we mustn’t loiter 
here. Maiea is all perky and waiting 
for you. It’s a long time since 
she’s had visitors.” 

I felt a quiver of fear, as if we 
were soon to confront some horror. 

But Maiea was no horror, just a 
fat old woman with a heavy grey 
head covered with coarse unruly 
hair, sitting in a comfortable arm- 
chair, with a cushion behind her, 
her bloated hands clutching the 
bosses of that bit of furniture— 
clutching them, because she made 
an effort to rise and greet us, and 
then seemed to think better of it 
and eased herself back. 

My mother was never at a loss. 
She was perfectly charming to Maiea, 
and in no time had her talking 
about the vanilla bean, and the 
impossibility of growing some of the 
European garden favourites in Tahiti. 
Her facade gave me time to recover 
from the shock. The beautiful 
Duke, the creature who merged so 
harmoniously into the loveliness of 
the lagoon, the young Neptune, 
the demi-god, was married to a 
hideous old woman, at least thirty 


years his senior, whose only saving 
grace, I said to myself harshly, was 
that she made no effort to bridge 
the gap with make-up or coquetry. 
Maiea was as she was, and it was’ 
truly an ugly sight. There sat the 
mallet that had bruised his eyes. 
What on earth was the bait that 
had tempted him to link himself 
with such a millstone? Perhaps 
wealth, though I saw by their 
surroundings that they did not care 
for luxury. 

Tea was brought by a Tahitian 
by wearing a pareu, loin-cloth 
f.shion, and a generously-designed 
white kitchen-apron which covered 
his brown chest and hung below 
his knees. 

“Put it on that table by the 
window, Alfred, good boy,” said 
Maiea, raising the hoarse voice, in 
which she had first spoken, to a 
grating croak. “It’s lighter there 
for Mr Deiderichs to pour it out.” 

The room was indeed shady, for 
only reflected light seeped in under 
the slightly lifted window-mats. 
Duke poured out the tea with the 
slow intentness which seemed to be 
the tempo of his being. The beauty 
of his bearded head bent so gracefully 
over the tea-cups, the nose, the 
cheek, dully polished with the patina 
of health, glowing in the diffused 
reflections like the yellow marble 
of Praxiteles, gave one a tremor of 
dismay when one turned and looked 
upon the face of Maiea, knowing 
that they were man and wife. How 
different a skin was that, so coarse 
so flaccid that the puffed flesh clung 





drooping to the bones, and the 
colour, so sodden and grey. A 
face that bore all the symptoms of 
incredible dissipation. And Maiea’s 
eyes, what bloodshot balls thev were, 
set in that grotesque face. 

It was when she strengthened 
her voice to croak to Duke to raise 
the mats, so that we, who were 
not used to such gloom, could see 
to drink our tea, that I thought I 
caught ‘something in those eyes that 
gave the lie to what all the rest of 
her face and body proclaimed so 
plainly—and in that croak, when 
she reiterated “ Duke!” to enforce 
the request against which she had 
expostulated—why, even in that 
harsh sound, one could detect the 
effort of her will to make it a sweet 
command. 

* She loves him,’ I thought. ‘ God 
save her, she loves him! This is 
one of nature’s ironical mistakes.’ 

He brought a cup to my mother 
and then to me, moving flowingly 
and silently on his bare feet. Then 
he took Maiea hers, and placed the 
cup with both his in her hands. 

“Do you think... ?” he said, 
softly, to her, yet not trying to 
make it a secret from us. 

“Yes, darling,” she replied (it 
was their first endearment before 
us). “I’m feeling so much better 
today. I can manage alone. It’s 
been so good to find someone who 
is interested in gardens.” 

The smile he gave her wrenched 
my heart. 

Back in our villa my mother and 
I discussed the occasion. 
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“I should certainly put it at 
thirty,” said my mother. “ How old 
can Duke be? Not more than a 
couple of years older than you. 
He’s perfectly sweet to her, at any 
rate, so don’t be critical. He 
probably owes her some sort of 
debt. She helped him or something. 
By the way, what did Duke do 
before they came here ?” 

“ Apparently nothing, if all he 
told you was that first they lived 
in Los Angeles, then in Honolulu 
and then here.” 

** Private means,” said my mother, 
dismissing the subject before she 
fell to planning a new way of 
disguising tunny. 

She visited Maiea several times 
after that, but I could not help 
shunning that dark room. Maiea 
was sick, and growing sicker in 
some way. When they came two 
years ago, Tahitian gossip ran, she 
could walk. Now she moved only 
from chair to bed, supported by her 
husband and Alfred—and her eyes 
could no longer tolerate much light. 

Duke I often met, on the lagoon. 
We developed a tacit companionship, 
like two pebbles that had rolled 
together at the bottom of a hole. 
He was a superb swimmer, and led 
me to regions of coral wonders 
near the outer reef where I had 
never dared to swim alone. We 
spent hours pursuing fantastically 
beautiful fish and prying into their 
equally gorgeous homes. Neither 
of us tired of this exploration. I 
sometimes wondered if Duke had 
an inkling that he was just as 
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beautiful as those fish that delighted 
us both. I wondered, too, at myself, 
for not falling in love with him; 
for not only was he a pleasure to 
the eye, he was charming and 
interesting as well. We liked the 
same things, we enjoyed each other’s 
company—but somehow that seed- 
bed was not fertile and love did not 
grow in it. Luckily for me; for I 
escaped those pangs of irritation 
which might have been mine when 
he, always abruptly, said farewell, 
remarked that Maiea would be 
expecting him, and swam off to his 
ugly old wife. 

In one sense we were very intimate, 
but there were desert gaps in our 
intimacy; for though I sometimes 
babbled of my own affairs, Duke 
never spoke of his, and the deep 
respect for him that slowly grew in 
me kept me from asking leading 
questions. Though I judged him 
a fool to have married Maiea (God 
forgive me) I felt he was somehow 
a noble fool and that I should one 
day be proud of having known 
him. But sometimes I thought 
that we kept each other company 
only because we were the same 
species, intent on exploring a world 
that belonged to another. Duke 
could be as silent as a fish himself 
at times. 

At last my mother grew restless. 

“ This Paea,” she grumbled, “ they 
say it’s not nearly so beautiful as 
Moorea. . . .” 

So in the end I had, for a few 
weeks, to leave the coral and the 
fishes—and Duke—and pay a visit 


to that famous island, dreamily 
visible on the Paea horizon. 


When we returned, Maiea was 
dead. Alfred was sitting on our’ 
back verandah when we arrived, 
waiting to ask if he could come and 
cook for us. His master, after the 
funeral, had simply locked the door, 
given him the key, and told him 
to keep an eye on the place till 
the next tenant took it over. 

It was the manner of the funeral 
that had shocked Alfred. They had 
had to climb up to the bare shoulder 
of mountain where the forest ended, 
and there, in the shaggy grass, a 
grave had been dug, and some 
sort of a service read over it. Because 
Mr Deiderichs and his old wife 
had commanded everyone’s respect, 
all the Paea people had brought 
flowers, so that the mound was 
heaped high with them, bunches 
and sprays and wreaths, and great 
heavy /eis. 

It was beginning to get dark when 
they had finished, and everyone 
hastened to scramble down to the 
road before the tupapaus started 
their nightly haunt—certain to 
prowl round the grave. But Duke, 
apparently, had stayed up there all 
night. The priest had touched his 
arm, bidding him come with them, 
but Alfred had seen him shake his 
head, and a last glance from the 
edge of the forest had revealed Duke 
sitting above the grave, a great Je, 
which he had taken from the heap 
of flowers, hung round his neck, 
gazing out over the ocean. 





In the morning, Alfred said, he 
had called in at the villa for breakfast, 
had given him the key, and then 
taken the bus to Papeete. That 
was two weeks ago. He had come 
back once since then, arriving on 
the evening bus, lugging a small 
headstone. Alfred offered to help 
him carry the stone up the mountain, 
though it was already getting dark, 
but he would not let him come. He 
spent the night up there, in spite 
of the awful risk of ghostly tupapaus, 
and departed by the morning bus 
for Papeete. 

My mother and I looked at 
each other, aware that here was 
some tragedy more deep than death, 
more mysterious, more woeful. Next 
day we tacitly agreed to climb up 
and look at Maiea’s grave. She 
was not likely to have many visitors 
in future. 

It was a fierce scramble up over 
the matted ginger, which interlaced 
the floor of the hanging forest, 
where the air drowsed, gloomy and 
steaming—almost a shock to emerge 
suddenly on that grassy upland. 
The grave was visible as a fresh 
scar of earth, for the flowers were 
now only a sparse, shrivelled tangle, 
but the small headstone sturdily 
guarded them. 

Puffing, we drew near, and turned 
to appraise the vast magnificence of 
the Pacific, lying silkily wrinkled 
beneath its limitless canopy of air. 
For those few moments, while we 
stood engrossed with the tremendous 
spectacle with which Duke had 
endowed his dead Maiea, the bird 
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of freedom, which beats its wings 
in every human being, soared 
untramelled. 

Then we turned to examine the 
headstone. There was little on it. 
Only her name, and date of birth 
and death. 


Matga DEIDERICHS 
1908—1932 A.D. 


My mother and I looked at each 
other, confused and silent. Maiea’s 
birth-date was the same as mine— 
and I was twenty-four. 


It was quite by chance that I 
ran across Duke in Papeete, sitting 
drinking a lime-soda beneath the 
trees of a water-front café. Papeete 
lay dormant in the midday heat, 
dormant but expectant; for in a 
few hours the New Zealand boat 
would arrive, and we, like all the 
other westerners, were there to buy 
the monthly ration of meat with 
which it blessed us. Though we 
had never before exchanged a formal 
gesture, I took Duke’s hand and 
pressed it. 

** Lime-soda ? ” he asked. 

I nodded. 

“Duke,” I began, “ Mummy and I 
got back and found you both gone. 
We went up to see Maiea’s grave. 
It’s a wonderful place.” 

Such a warm light as I had never 
seen there before flooded into those 
blue chinks of his. I felt the glow 
of it welling in my own being. 

“Yes,” he said. “ Maiea, of 
course, never was able to see it, 
though we planned that she should 
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be up there when the time came. 
She loved great spaces, deep skies, 
and far horizons. Now she’s got 
them, and I daresay can laugh at 
that old prison of hers, forced to 
lie and rot up there where it would 
never allow her to go.” 

Something like the sound of a 
laugh passed his lips. 

“Duke,” I said again, feeling 
that I was summoning him from 
another world, “tell me about 
Maiea. If she was only twenty- 
four something terrible must have 
happened to her.” 

“Very terrible,” he said, solemn 
again and nodding his head in that 
characteristic gesture, “and at first 
very terrifying too, seeing that she 
was so utterly”—he stumbled a 
little here—“ so—so utterly beautiful 
to look at. You should have seen 
her when we first met. She was 
eighteen—the most beautiful creature 
—the most beautiful creature. . . .” 
His voice sighed away, but after 
a pause he smiled and nodded 
again. “Beautiful . . . but no 
actress. However, her swimming 
made up for that, and that was how 
she got her living, swimming— 
swimming for the movies. We 
were birds of a feather, and that 
was how we met, because I was no 
actor either, but I could swim. 
Remember that spate of South Sea 
films a few years back? Well, 
Maiea and I swam in most of them. 
I did the swimming for the male 
stars and she for the female. We 
made a comfortable and exciting 
living. 


“At first everything was O.K, 
We were in tanks, with paper palms 
and coconuts at two dollars a dozen. 
When the stories caught on, the 
bigger stars came in. Dolores del . 
Rio, Ramon Novarro and so on. 
We moved to Honolulu locations. 
Maiea and I loved that—the surfing, 
the great breakers, the real sea, 
the real palms, the real coconuts, 
the real tan. We planned to try 
to live there for ever, we felt so at 
home in the islands. It was so 
carefree, we had so many friends. 
We stayed on afier others went 
home, and managed to make a 
living from the visiting movie-men. 
One of them even tried to make 
us the stars of a film, but it was 
a flop—neither of us could act. 
But that didn’t matter. We were 
content to be the stand-ins and 
swimmers for less pay but more 
freedom. 

“ At last the great Sam arrived, 
trumpets blaring. He was going to 
make a South Sea film to end ’em 
all, and he certainly knew how to 
set about it. Scouts here and scouts 
there, and at last they found the 
perfect unspoilt island. Sam would 
have none of the studio’s triteness. 
Everything had to be as natural as 
a documentary. And he was quite 
right, because no studio artist could 
think up the loveliness that one 
finds for the taking on many of 
the islands. 

“Well, Sam took care to make 
sure of us, because we were so 
Hawaiian by that time we were 
practically natives, and could do 








all the things they could do, in the 
water, at least. The whole lot of 
us set out in a big chartered steam- 
yacht, gay as you please, with the 
male stars already making passes 
at one of the Hawaiian extras, and 
the female star sea-sick in her 
bunk. Sam spent his time warning 
everyone against ‘all that Waikiki 
boloney.’ 

“He wouldn’t have any of it, 
and the cameramen often cursed 
him for his stubbornness. There 
was one particular sequence which 
gave them a lot of trouble. The 
spray from the waterfall misted the 
lenses, and the female star got 
hysterics if she had to stand with 
that water coming down on her 
head. And she had to stand there, 
you see, because in the story she 
hid from her lover in a cave behind 
the waterfall, and then when she had 
teased him enough she dived through 
the fall into the pool beneath. 
Well, try as they might, they couldn’t 
find a waterfall with a cave behind 
it, and as the star refused to stand 
there in the fall, Maiea had to do 
it for hours and hours, waiting for 
a stray puff of wind to blow the 
spray away from the camera so 
that they could take her diving 
through the fall. When the wind 
blew the water back against the 
rock it wasn’t always easy for her 
to breathe, and she used to gulp 
down a lot of water while she was 
waiting. The rock was quite jagged 
where it had newly broken away, 
just there I guess she scratched 
herself some, too.” 
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He came to a stop. There had 
been a certain gaiety in his voice 
while he was relating this, but when 
he spoke again, it was dull and 
expressionless. 

“I guess it was there she picked 
up those germs. The doctors thought 
so. Sam was decent enough, though 
legally he would never allow that 
the trouble had started there. But 
he saw to it that she got compensation 
that would keep us both going till 
the end came. For the doctors 
never made any pretence about the 
end. Nor any pretence of under- 
standing what was really wrong 
with her, barring that it might be 
some rare form of elephantiasis.” 

He paused again. Then continued: 

“ At first we stayed in Honolulu. 
But we had too many friends there, 
and they were too sympathetic. 
Maiea couldn’t stand that. Besides, 
we saw that Honolulu was, like 
Sam said, boloney—not the real 
thing at all. So we came here. 
Paea was fairly isolated, but also 
within reach of a doctor. And I 
felt that a doctor might be able to 
help, towards the end. But I was 
wrong. Maiea could do quite well 
without a doctor as long as she had 
me.” 

He toyed with the straw, and 
then suddenly finished the lime- 
soda with a final suck, before he 
went on, almost in a whisper : 

“ Terrifying. In six months she 
looked like—about like—like when 
you first saw her. A rare and 
unconquered disease, that’s what 
the doctors called it. I sometimes 
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think it wasn’t a disease at all... 
but a curse.” 

He looked deep into his empty 
glass, and then spoke, as if to 
himself. 

“Not, though, a successful one. 
The jealous gods could destroy her 
beauty, but Maiea herself they 
could not touch.” 

He suddenly looked up, and 
stared full in my face, right through 
me, as if I was not there. He was 
all ablaze, his eyes, his face, his 
hair. Some sort of triumph was 
streaming from him and bathing 
everything around him in its glory. 

I crouched dumbly in spirit before 
this conflagration, feeling I must 
not offer that sympathy which I 
so deeply felt, but which Maiea 
had fled from. So we sat there in 
silence for a little, until the sudden 
stir of folk round us brought the 
realisation that the faint ‘toot’ 


had been the call of the incoming 
steamer. 

“Are you going to stay on, or 
are you going back to America, 
Duke ?” I asked. 

“ve just about enough left to 
get me back there,” he said, rising. 

“Will you go back to films?” 
I asked. 

“Uhuh!” he said, shaking his 
head, and then he gave me a mis- 
chievous smile, and pats on the 
back that made me feel like his 
small kid sister. “Uhuh! [I'l 
look around and see if I can find 
me a rich old wife!” 

With that he abruptly left me, and 
to this day I do not know whether 
he really meant it, or whether he 
was just letting me know that he 
liked me in spite of my jumping 
to conclusions. At any rate, I 
still remain proud to have known 
the beautiful Duke. 
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BEFORE THE NEW ROAD 


BY M. F. PAINTER 


** We’vE pushed the road through 
to the rocks about twenty chains from 
the top. If we do a little blasting 
in the next year or two we should be 
able to drive a jeep right up to the 
door of the lookout.” 

I was in the Kelowna Station get- 
ting a burning permit and, as an ex- 
member of the Forest Service, chat- 
ting over old times with the Ranger. 
The new road to the fire lookout on 
top of Little White Mountain was a 
natural topic of conversation, because 
in previous years as an engineer for 
the Kamloops Forest District I had 
poked around on a number of moun- 
tains in the Okanagan area, locating 
roads to existing or proposed look- 
outs. Little White was a project 
that had come up since I had left for 
work with private industry. 

We looked at a map and I ran my 
finger over the pencil-line up Priest 
Creek, across the hills to Sawmill 
Creek, and finally to the small cross 
labelled ‘ Little White Mtn. 7115.’ 
It looked quite near to the cross- 
hatching marked ‘ Kelowna,’ and not 
very spectacular. 

Time has a way of shrinking 
mountains and reducing their en- 
chantment to such routine problems 
as grade and costs. I could not help 
feeling a bit sorry to see my old hero 
burdened with the little pencil-line 
ambling over the map. I was re- 





minded of a picture of Gulliver in 
one of my childhood books, bound 
to the ground with little threads and 
altogether quite undignified. I was 
impressed anew with the callousness 
and presumption of the Lilliputians. 

However, I had to admit that this 
Gulliver had been getting feeble over 
the years. On each of my climbs to 
the top the distances had been 
successively shorter, the slopes 
gentler, and the summit a little less 
Olympian. It was too bad, but the 
old man had been slipping a bit. 

Inevitably I remembered a time 
of high adventure when a party of 
climbers, including a small boy of 
thirteen, had braved all to stand on 
the summit of a young and vigorous 
Little White Mountain who would 
have snorted in derision at the bull- 
dozers that later laid him low. 

Being paid to hike in the woods 
and climb hills has dulled the 
appetite but not dimmed the memory 
of doing it for fun. As boys, we lived 
on the edge of the unfenced forest 
and extracted from it many of our 
early pleasures. The pine-trees hid 
many 2 small Indian and cowboy 
and supported various precarious 
structures built with youthful and 
not too skilled hands. I still bear 
two or three scars from these initial 
excursions into the fields of forestry 
and structural design. 
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But while the woods near home 
became familiar haunts for our child- 
hood games, the hills behind— 
particularly beyond the Kettle Valley 
Railway tracks—were a place of 
mystery populated with grizzly bears 
and very probably other creatures 
from which even the bears would 
flee. Somewhere beyond the brow 
of the hills and at the incredible 
distance of thirteen miles lay Little 
White. The Presence made itself 
felt while I was still doubtful about 
the world beyond the fence on the 
upper pasture. The name cropped 
up once in a while in adult hunting- 
tales. Ian’s father had shot a deer 
near the mountain. Leon Gillard 
had encountered and shot a grizzly 
three times on the trail near the peak, 
except that when he went over after 
the bear had fallen for the third time 
and had stayed down, he found he 
had killed three of the monsters, each 
with one well-placed shot. On a trip 
to Vernon I had actually seen the 
mountain rising to a terrible height 
above the range of hills that hid it 
from sight in the Kelowna area. 

As I grew older I knew that some 
day when I was grown up I would 
climb to the top. This dream 
materialised on several subsequent 
occasions, including the last when, as 
an assistant Ranger and not in a 
position to protest, I grumbled up 
seven miles of hot trail and balefully 
deposited sixty pounds of groceries 
at the feet of the lookout-man then 
in residence. On that occasion my 
thoughts were largely occupied with 
bitterness against a power that added 
insult to injury by placing a luxury 


tax on packboards. But in the early 
years such thoughts would have been 
heresy. They were years in which 
small boys would sometimes specu- 
late about the mountain in the off-hand 
manner of old hands at that sort of 
game. 

“Next summer I might take a 
stroll up Little White. You know. 
Just take a look around,” 

“ Oh yeah ? You'd be scared stiff. 
Besides, you’re too small. That 
would be a pretty fair climb for me 
and I’m bigger’n you. I might just 
go there with Dad next hunting 
season, though.” 

“TI would not be scared! Little 
White isn’t so much. I could walk 
up there right now, except there’s 
school.” 

“ So you say. Whyn’t you go next 
week-end ?” 

“I could. I wouldn’t think any- 
thing of it. Except Mum wouldn’t 
let me. You know what women are.” 

Women in those days were the 
ultimate in wet blankets. Perhaps 
time feels it necessary to compensate 
for stripping the romance from 
mountains. 

And so we talked and wondered 
about the great peak beyond the 
railway-tracks. These tracks, which 
ran along the hills at about the four- 
thousand-foot level, formed the 
boundary of an area which, while 
bolding a number of terrors, was still 
within the experience of a small boy. 
Behind the tracks the woods sud- 
denly assumed a more sinister char- 
acter, and in those early years we 
could only guess at what they held. 
I think that most of us boys harboured 
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the secret fear that some of the others 
would penetrate this region first and 
have the insufferable pleasure of 
telling the uninitiated all about it. 
It was, at that time, another of those 
things that are so very important to 
a young lad, although now I cannot 
recall if any of the other boys climbed 
Little White first or not. 

Dick Kuipers was one of the boys 
with whom I used to talk about the 
mountain, and so it came about that 
when his parents decided to make up 
a party and climb it, I was invited. 
I remember days of anticipation 
during which excitement and appre- 
hension struggled for the upper hand 
and somehow both won out. 

The plans were to spend two nights 
away from home. We were to leave 
in the afternoon and drive to 
McCulloch, a small station on the 
Kettle Valley line about twenty miles 
east of Kelowna. Then we would 
come back by train to Lorna, not a 
regular stop but a section house at 
which the train would deposit any 
passengers who were peculiar enough 
to wish it. This would leave us at a 
point only seven or eight miles from 
where we had started, but three 
thousand feet higher. From Lorna 
it was only five miles by trail to the 
summit, which was three thousand 
feet higher again. We were to make 
the assault the second day and return 
to spend the night at Lorna. On the 
third day we would catch the morn- 
ing train to McCulloch and then 
drive home. 

The climb to the top was not a 
climb in the alpine sense of the word. 
A well-defined trail was maintained 
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by the Forest Service to give access 
to the lookout. In those days this 
lookout was manned from May to 
September by a solitary recluse of 
about seventy who glared at. the 
world through a pair of binoculars 
and presumably dreamed of his 
winter trapline on which he could 
get away from the swarm of visitors— 
some dozen a year—who interrupted 
his reveries at the lookout. Thus the 
ascent was merely a matter of walking 
five miles up a slope that only became 
steep in the last mile and never 
became dangerous. 

However, to a boy of thirteen the 
programme seemed every bit as 
glamorous as a plan of attack on 
Everest, and took almost as much 
preparation. As a matter of fact I 
think the climb turned out to be quite 
enough for all the members of our 
party, for none of us were in the 
habit of doing that sort of thing 
regularly. When we set out that late 
August afternoon we consisted of 
Mr and Mrs Kuipers, who farmed 
next door to our place; their 
three children, who ranged from 
Ralph, ten, through Dick, my age, to 
Mabel, who at fifteen used to find us 
boys a bit of a trial; Mrs Schwartz, 
who was visiting the Kuipers and 
who was, I believe, active in musical 
and theatrical circles; and Miss 
Duke, who was well known for her 
water-colours and who, we later 
discovered, suffered even more dread- 
fully than I did from vertigo. 

On the great day I was up early 
and was packed and ready to go 
several hours before the time that we 
had arranged to meet at the Kuipers’s. 
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I believe Mother finally put me to 
work weeding the garden to keep me 
from under her feet and perhaps to 
make a little hay from the sunshine 
of my bursting energy and anticipa- 
tion. At last, and still half an hour 
early, I went through the orchard to 
the Kuipers’s next door. Not sur- 
prisingly, in view of my earliness, but 
much to my consternation, they were 
not ready to leave. J assisted in the 
loading of the truck in en absolute 
welter of fear that we should be late 
and miss the train. In spite of this 
we boys probably were not much 
help, because we kept stopping, to 
rushin noisy circles round the garden, 
to keep from bursting from excite- 
ment. 

At last all was loaded, and we set 
off with most of us perched on the 
mound of baggage in the back of the 
open truck. The road to McCulloch 
climbs fairly steeply in places, and I 
was again in an agony of fear that the 
truck might not make one of the hills 
and we would still miss the train. 
However, this somehow merely 
heightened the excitement of boun- 
cing along over the rough gravel 
road, looking back at glimpses of 
Kelowna and the Lake below, and 
seeing range upon range of hills 
rising up as if to overtake us. When 
at last we came to the little station 
tucked away in the trees, though, I 
heaved a long sigh of relief. But 
almost immediately my heart sank 
into my boots. There was no train 
waiting for us. Perhaps we were 
early ? but no, more likely we were 
late and the train had gone ;_ I looked 
at the empty trucks in misery. How- 


ever, the absence of the train was far 
from due to any tardiness on our part. 
The station agent informed us, with 
that hint of satisfaction that seems to 
creep into the voices of unaffected 
parties on such occasions, that the 
timetable by which we had set our 
departure had been replaced by a 
later one and we bad four bours to 
wait. We looked at each other, feel- 
ing a little off-stride. Four hours 
seemed an incredibly long time. 

In spite of this, the time passed 
quickly for the younger members of 
the party. We were in a strange new 
world of scrubby trees that swayed 
and murmured in a gentle mountain 
breeze. There was a freshness quite 
different from the air in the valley 
and a delicious smell of resin. We 
played and explored, listening all the 
while for that wonderful sound that 
progress, in the form of Diesel engines, 
has since removed from our lives— 
the deep, stirring, and powerful wail 
of the steam whistle. Electricity and 
compressed air have never been able 
to duplicate that sound and it has 
disappeared, like the dinosaur, from 
a world too efficient for it. But in 
those days it still echoed in the hills 
and made small boys look up to see 
the long trail of steam and smoke 
plunging across the hillside. 

The elders of the party, while not 
as absorbed with novelty as ourselves, 
found the wait at least tolerable, I 
think. Strangely to us, because we 
felt McCulloch to be so remote from 
home, Mr Blake was also waiting for 
the train. I forget why he was wait- 
ing, but after the train had come in 
he was going to drive back to Kelowna 
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to milk some cows. I remember 
vaguely that he was concerned that 
the train should arrive on time so that 
the cows, intolerant creatures that 
they are, should not be kept waiting. 
He and the elders of our party talked 
of farming and other matters while 
we children played. We would 
return to stand nearby, solemn and 
subdued as befitted the adult nature 
of the things being discussed, and 
then, tiring of the grown-up con- 
versation, rush off under the impetus 
of some new and wildly exciting idea. 
And all the while we were aware of 
the mountain lurking somewhere to 
the east and of the train which must 
be rushing to take us in that direction. 

Presently it got dark and a gas- 
lantern was unearthed from the pile 
of baggage and lit. The trees became 
indistinct and mysterious and our 
games were played closer and closer 
to the friendly circle of light. At 
last the station agent appeared and 
informed us that the train was due in 
a few minutes, and also that it was a 
bit behind schedule. He suggested 
we get on board as quickly as possible 
when it arrived, so as not to delay it 
further. He eyed our small mountain 
of baggage doubtfully. Mr Blake 
said he would give us a hand loading, 
and just then the long-anticipated 
whistle came echoing out of the dark- 
ness. In no time the train was upon 
us in a rush of noise and flickering 
of lighted windows and we were 
scrambling on with loads of boxes and 
bags. 

The car we got into was crowded 
and we made our way through it into 
the next one. We must have been a 


sight, burdened as we were. The 
other passengers stared at our small 
procession. Mr Kuipers led the way, 
looking for empty seats and quite 
unconsciously casting about with the 
still-lit gas-lantern in the glare of 
electricity. The rest of us stumbled 
along behind, knocking people’s hats 
askew and trying to hang onto our 
precarious loads of baggage. Mr 
Blake brought up the rear with a 
couple of overflowing apple-boxes. 

I forget who first noticed that the 
train was moving. There ensued a 
great deal of confusion, and all I 
clearly recall is Mr Blake desperately 
trying to impress upon a sceptical 
conductor the dreadful pangs of un- 
milked cows in the valley below. 
Eventually the emergency cord was 
pulled and we ground to a noisy and 
abrupt halt. Baggage cascaded from 
overhead racks and we staggered and 
plunged about in the aisle. Mr Blake 
disappeared into the night—how far 
from the station I never knew—and 
we were once again under way. 

The run to Lorna is quite short and 
we were hardly untangled before we 
had to prepare for getting off. Miss 
Duke just had time to make a sketch 
or two of the confusion and Mr 
Kuipers got the lantern put out. Our 
departure from the train was another 
scramble. When it passed on, taking 
with it the relieved face of the 
conductor in the last glimmer of light, 
we found ourselves to be disembodied 
voices in the darkness, stumbling over 
boxes and looking for the lantern, 
which had disappeared in the con- 
fusion. 

Somehow things were straightened 
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out and we made our way down the 
tracks to a rough cabin that we 
planned to use as our headquarters. 
Hot chocolate appeared, beds were 
made, and tired but happy we lay 
down. The cabin had just settled into 
silence when I remembered some- 
thing. 

“Bother! I must take my eye 
out and put it somewhere where the 
rats won't get it.” 

This was quite a logical thought. 
I have an artificial left eye, and in 
those days before the advent of 
plastic it was advisable to remove the 
glass eye at night, because it had a 
habit of exploding once in a while, 
a disconcerting business that was 
supposed for some reason to be either 
more likely or more troublesome at 
night. Once before on a camping- 
trip I had wakened to find that a 
pack-rat had taken the eye, placed on 
a stump for the night, and had left 
a perfectly useless fir-come in ex- 
change. It had taken our whole 
troop of Boy Scouts half an hour to 
find where the rat had cached the 
thing. Of course, all those who 
knew me were familiar with the 
problem and, except when required 
to assist in hunting for the eye, 
thought little of it. But Mrs 
Schwartz was a new acquaintance, 
and this sudden statement in the 
darkness caused her some serious 
misgivings until all was eventually 
explained. At last we all fell asleep. 

Waking up to the realisation that 
the day is a very special one with 
the promise of adventure is a pleasant 
experience. But when the awaken- 
ing is in a strange place, filled with 


the smell of dew-drenched pine-trees 
and chilly with the breezes of mile- 
high hills, it takes on an enchantment 
almost too much to be endured. We 
tumbled out of bed and dressed in a 
rush. 

The day held more than a hint of 
rain, so it was decided that breakfast 
should be cooked inside the cabin, in 
spite of the rather doubtful-looking 
old stove that we had found there. 
Meanwhile we boys decided that 
there should be an outside fire to 
preserve the amenities of rugged 
adventure, even if the actual cooking 
was done indoors. We set about 
gathering fuel and coaxing it to burn. 
Our efforts were crowned with such 
success that all hands had to turn out 
and douse, with whatever containers 
came to hand, the incipient forest 
fire that was shortly crackling in the 
underbrush. The smoke mingled 
with that belching from the cabin 
door to herald the failure of the 
draughts in the old stove. By the 
time everything was under control 
we were all thoroughly warmed up 
and had even more keenly whetted 
appetites for breakfast. Five miles 
away a pair of binoculars was 
being focused in our direction from 
the lookout we hoped to reach that 
day. Coming events cast their 
shadows before them. 

When breakfast was over we packed 
cameras and lunches and set out. 
The train had left us on the west side 
of Sawmill Creek and the trail to the 
mountain left the tracks on the east 
side of the trestle over the creek. 
This trestle, since replaced with a 
steel span, was a timber structure of 








some fame and interest. I have heard 
it variously described as the largest 
wooden trestle in British Columbia, 
the largest in North America, even 
the largest in the world. What- 
ever distinction it actually held, it 
certainly was the largest in the 
Kelowna area and a pretty formidable 
affair. It was about a quarter of a 
mile long, built on a curve, and was 
well over a hundred feet high in the 
middle. The timbers in it were 
bolted rather loosely, or else the bolts 
had worked loose over the years, and 
the whole thing shivered a little as 
one walked on it. Under the weight 
of a train it emitted dreadful groans 
of protest. The railway ties were the 
only deck, so that as one stepped from 
tie to tie there was a terrifying 
glimpse, between them, of the ground 
far below. At intervals barrels were 
held on little platforms projecting 
out from the main structure. The 
water in them was a fire precaution, 
but the platforms also provided a 
place to stand should a train catch you 
in the middle of crossing. 

I have a poor head for heights, and 
my crossing was a compound of 
caution lest I fall, and haste lest a 
train appear and drive me to what I 
regarded as the ultimate torment of 
creeping out onto one of the barrel 
platforms. I progressed in the very 
middle of the tracks and only took my 
eyes off the ties after having first 
taken the precaution of sinking slowly 
to my knees and gripping one of the 
rails firmly in both hands. Dick and 
Ralph were much bolder and made 
side excursions to the edge of the 
trestle to look down and terrify me 
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with their descriptions of what they 
could see. 

We had just started across when 
Miss Duke gave us to understand 
that she was even more afraid of 
heights than I was. Nothing would 
induce her to follow us. At last it 
was agreed that she would work her 
way down the long bank into the 
creek bottom, cross it, and climb up 
the far bank to rejoin us. Miss Duke 
plunged into the devil’s club and 
salmon-berry that clothed the creek 
banks and we carried on across the 
trestle. Once, in the middle, I caught 
a glimpse of Miss Duke’s head before 
the brush closed over it again. Even 
from a hundred feet above I could see 
drops of water cascading down from 
the disturbed foliage. I shivered. 

On the far side the rest of us waited. 
At last we could see a stirring in the 
bushes. It approached us slowly, and 
presently, with a final scatter of 
water-drops, Miss Duke was with us 
again. Wet leaves adhered to her 
here and there, water dripped down 
her face, and her shoes made little 
squelching sounds. I was profoundly 
thankful that my fear of high places 
had not been quite severe enough to 
drive me over the same course. 

After a bit of mopping Miss Duke 
announced that she was ready to 
continue, and we set out on the trail 
with the feeling that the final assault 
was under way. I could hardly 
believe that the mountain was at 
last within our grasp, though it was 
still a fairly good hike to the top. We 
walked on, climbing gently, between 
thick jack-pines that hid our view of 
most of the surrounding country. 
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Once we came on bear signs and 
held an excited discussion about the 
possibilities of grizzlies in the vicinity. 
After that we boys stayed a little 
closer to the main party. Farther 
on, Mr Kuipers pointed out huckle- 
berries, and I had my first taste of 
them. 

When we had walked for some time 
we suddenly topped a small rise. 
Ahead of us and about two miles away 
lay our goal and the subject of so 
much boyhood speculation. A 
rounded dome of greyish rock thrust 
up above the forest and dominated 
the horizon. From this distance the 
mountain looked overpowering and 
almost too huge to think of climbing. 
The summit was still some fifteen 
hundred feet above us, but we could 
see the speck of the lookout tower 
perched on the exact top. A few 
banners of mist moved across the 
rocks and occasionally hid the top. 
We looked and then broke into 
excited cries. After that, even the 
thought of bears could not hold us 
boys back, and we rushed ahead of the 
main party in a sweat of eagerness. 

Distances are deceptive, and before 
we were well into the last climb, a 
steep trail over rock outcrops, our 
pace had slackened. We panted on, 
a few hundred feet and then a pause 
to rest aching legs. By now we were 
almost above timber-line and the 
jack-pines had given way to fantastic 
little spruce and balsam-trees which 
clung to the rocks and resisted the 
sweep of the wind, with huge trunks 
tapering quickly into scrubby little 
tops not much above our heads. 
Some of the trees had given up the 
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battle to remain upright and crept 
along the ground, sheltering behind 
rocks. As we came out on the 
exposed face of the mountain we 
understood why. Even on this’ 
August day blasts of icy wind threat- 
ened to knock us off our feet. We 
staggered on, leaning against the gusts 
and listening to the moans and 
shrieks as the wind tore at the trees 
and rushed in and out of the cracks 
and hollows in the rock. Bursts of 
rain began to drench us and rattle on 
the boulders, driven nearly hori- 
zontally before the gale. A sudden 
clatter of hail sent us scurrying behind 
a rock until the bounding ice passed 
on with a roar along the ridges. We 
were in a strange new world of 
granite, wind and rain, and I think 
we all felt that, unlike the valley 
below where we could come and go 
as we pleased, this was a place from 
which we might be expelled at any 
moment just at the whim of the 
elements. It was exhilarating, chal- 
lenging, and not a little frightening. 

We wondered if the others might 
be driven back by the force of the 
storm and if, indeed, we might not 
be similarly repulsed. It seemed to 
us that the top, hidden now from 
view by the shoulder of rock on which 
we struggled, must be receding as we 
advanced. Surely we should have 
reached it by now. Each new rise 
we topped was only succeeded by 
another. Our legs ached, rain stung 
our faces, and we stopped more and 
more frequently for breath. I think 
only a determination not to be the 
first to give in kept each of us 
going. 








All three of us saw it at the same 
time. About a hundred yards away 
a small square building appeared and 
then vanished, only to reappear out 
of the driving rain and mist. We 
looked at each other and smiled, 
beyond speech for the moment. Then 
with fresh vigour we hurried ahead, 
over a hummock of rock, up a draw 
running with rain-water, round a 
twisted clump of spruce, another 
rise—and three concrete steps led up 
to a green door. 

Ralph being the youngest of the 
party, we thrust him ahead for the 
honour of being first to set foot on 
the summit, which meant stepping 
into the tower. This was an unfor- 
tunate thought, because he was also 
probably the least prepared to be 
confronted by the tall grizzled man 
who abruptly opened the door and 
stood there regarding us sternly and 
silently. He looked as if he might 
suddenly decide to push Ralph off 
the steps and slam the door. After a 
long pause, during which we looked 
at each other suspiciously, a gruff 
voice said: 

“ Come in.” 

And we were inside the lookout 
and standing on the summit of Little 
White Mountain. 

A forestry lookout is a very special- 
ised dwelling. Some twelve feet 
square and completely surrounded by 
glass from about waist height to 
ceiling, it contains all the necessities 
of life and the tools of trade for the 
lookout-man. On more remote moun- 
tains such as Little White the look- 
out-man must be self-sufficient for 
three or four months, during which 
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time his only contact with the outside 
world is through his two-way radio 
or visits such as ours. This means 
that every square inch of the building 
is crowded with gear and there is 
really very little space left over for the 
entertainment of guests. Above the 
main room there is a small cupola 
cont¢ ining the range-finder and maps 
for locating any fires seen from the 
tower. The building we were in was 
held at all four corners by steel cables 
anchored into the rock. In addition, 
it was bonded to the mountain by a 
thick slab of concrete. Lightning 
arrestors sprouted from the roof and 
it looked prepared for anything. As 
blasts of wind hit the tower we 
realised that it had to be. In spite 
of the cables and the concrete, the 
building quivered and rattled. 

The old man, after inviting us in 
and slamming the door in the teeth 
of a particularly severe gust, promptly 
turned his back on us and left us to 
huddle near the small stove. After 
the perils of the climb we had rather 
expected to be greeted as heroes, 
and this total lack of interest was 
a bit disconcerting. Looking back 
on it now, I do not think it particu- 
larly surprising. People who submit 
voluntarily to this kind of isolation 
are not usually the sort who feel 
the need for a great deal of conversa- 
tion. After several rather uncom- 
fortable moments the man turned 
and spoke. 

“ Help yourself to coffee. On the 
stove. Cups over there.” 

We gratefully poured ourselves 
steaming mugs and, seeing no sign 
of milk, gulped it down black. It 
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was some of the best coffee I have 
ever tasted. Feeling a little restored, 
we ate our lunch and even essayed a 
little conversation with the lookout- 
man. However, we got nothing out 
of him but a few monosyllables, and 
when he discovered that there were 
still five people to come, he spoke 
no more but stood looking gloomily 
out of the window facing the impend- 
ing visitation, occasionally scanning 
the trail with his binoculars. We 
left him to his thoughts and began to 
examine the view. 

The clouds were beginning to lift 
and the sight was magnificent. We 
really seemed to be on the roof of the 
world. On all sides the grey rocks 
receded, giving way to vast tracks of 
forest and hill. Far to the north a 
little scratch in the trees marked a 
portion of the railway we had travelled 
on the previous evening. Gaps in 
the hills revealed bits of Okanagan 
Lake and some of the settled areas 
near Vernon and Kelowna. To the 
west, still largely blotted out by the 
storm, shreds of mist twisted and 
hurled themselves with incredible 
velocity up a ravine. South and east 
lay range upon range of bluish peaks, 
disappearing into the haze perhaps 
fifty miles away. Immediately round 
the tower the granite was washed and 
polished by countless storms. Bits 
of bell-heather struggled here and 
there, and a small clear pond lay in 
a depression a few feet below the 
peak. We learned later that in wet 
summers this was the water-supply 
for the lookout. In dry years the 
nearest water was over a mile away 
below the face we had just climbed. 


The rain was petering out into 
scattered squalls but the wind was, if 
anything, getting more violent. We 
were still too cold to go outside to 
explore, and the thermometer out- 
side one of the windows showed a 
drop of two degrees during the short 
time it took to eat our lunch. A 
sudden grunt from our host made us 
look up and follow his gaze down the 
trail, and there was the rest of our 
party. The wind buffeted them back 
and forth and we saw that it had 
proved too much for Miss Duke’s 
umbrella, a useful piece of equipment 
in the downpour below but too fragile 
for the fury of the mountain. They 
came staggering up the trail, wet and 
triumphant, and at last there were 
eight visitors crammed into the tower 
on top of our obviously overwhelmed 
host. 

However, he produced more coffee 
and presently we were all steaming 
gently and sharing our tales of the 
ascent. The lookout-man was only 
once or twice drawn into the con- 
versation and mostly confined himself 
to stoking the fire rather savagely. 
He would suddenly yank a piece of 
wood out of the pile against the wall 
and cram it into the stove, clapping 
the lid on with a crash. We were glad 
of the warmth, but, since the crush of 
bodies had forced one or two of us 
to sit on the woodpile, we found these 
sudden extractions of splintery wood 
from beneath us a bit of a hazard, 

We made one or two excursions 
outside to explore the immediate area 
round the summit but the wind was 
so bitter that we retreated to the 
shelter of the tower again in a few 
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minutes. All too soon, as it seemed 
to all of us with the possible exception 
of our host, it was time to return. 
We thanked the old man, warmed 
ourselves one last time on all sides, 
and stepped out into the biting air. 

Since then I have seen winters 
when the temperature stood at 
eighty-seven degrees of frost and have 
experienced the odd blizzard. But 
never have I been so acutely cold as 
during that climb down the face of 
Little White. In the cabin we had 
become warm but not dry. From the 
steamy interior we stepped into what 
must have been a fifty-mile-an-hour 
gale and a temperature by now a little 
below freezing. In a few hundred 
yards our clothes were stiff and our 
hands and faces ached from the 
exposure. I remember once huddling 
for a moment out of the wind behind 
a rock and wondering if I too were 
not slowly turning to stone. 

As we descended, and particularly 
when we got away from the exposed 
face, the wind slackened and the air 
became warmer. Slowly we began 
to thaw out. By the time we reached 
the point from which we had first 
sighted the mountain, it began to feel 
a little more like the August day that 
we knew would be baking the valley 
far below. We all looked back for a 
last view of the mountain. Scattered 
clouds still drove by the summit, 
almost hiding the dot on top that had 
been our shelter. We wondered if 
the old man was peering at us 
through his binoculars and just what 
he really had thought of our in- 
vasion. A faint murmur from above 
told us that the wind was still raging 
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over the mountain. It was a for- 
midable mountain, and yet it did not 
look quite as frightening as it had 
when we first saw it from this point 
on the way up. I am afraid that 
Little White had, even then, started 
that long process of diminishing. We 
turned and started down the trail. 

The excitement of the day had 
driven all thoughts of the trestle from 
our minds, unless perhaps Miss Duke 
harboured secret misgivings. When 
we came out on the tracks, however, 
there it was glinting in a watery 
afternoon sun. It seemed to be as 
high as ever and the brush in the 
gorge was, if anything, wetter. Then 
Miss Duke announced that she was 
going to cross it. 

Being, although to a lesser degree, 
disturbed by high places I can ap- 
preciate the courage of that decision. 
And cross the trestle Miss Duke 
did. Supported on either side by 
Mrs Kuipers and Mrs Schwartz, 
preceded by us youngsters, and with 
Mr Kuipers bringing up the rear, 
Miss Duke took one step after an- 
other and slowly but surely inched 
across. Apprehensively we listened 
for a train-whistle, but fate was kind. 
Triumphantly we all stepped onto 
the far bank and the last hazard of 
the day was behind us. 

Then there was hot tea and supper 
and the excitement of re-living the 
experiences of the day. And at last 
a warm bed and the sense of some- 
thing great, and somehow never to 
be repeated, having been accom- 
plished. Little White had been 
climbed and a boyhood dream was 
a fact at last. 
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The next day we were up early 
and, after packing up, we walked 
down the tracks to the little section 
house to wait for the train. A gang 
of Japanese were repairing the line 
under the watchful eye of the 
Ukrainian section foreman. In 
answer to his questions—passengers 
were a rarity at Lorna and required 
careful examination so as to make the 
most of the occasion—we told him 
we had climbed Little White. He 
seemed to think it an odd thing to do. 
He lost caste greatly in my eyes when 
I discovered that in spite of living 
within five miles of the mountain he 
had never considered climbing it 
himself. 

He redeemed himself later, though, 
by standing in the middle of the track 
and spreading his arms three times 
to signal the train to stop for us. It 
had just rounded the far bend and 
was bearing down on us with a 
mounting roar. The sight of that 
little figure thus defying the on- 
slaught of nearly half a mile of rolling 
steel impressed me enormously. The 
engine gave a couple of toots, blew 
out white instead of black smoke, and 
obediently hissed to a stop beside us. 

The trip back to McCulloch was 
in daylight and this time we were 
able to see that wonderfully contorted 
piece of track that traverses Canyon 
and Hydraulic Creeks. It hangs on 
cliffs, supported on spidery legs of 
steel and wood, plunges into tunnels 
from which the engine emerged 
mantled in steam and smoke, and 
doubles back like a cat chasing its 
tail. We marvelled at the twists and 
turns, the sudden drops appearing 


below us, and the momentary views 
of the engine pounding away up 
ahead. I think Miss Duke and I 
closed our eyes once or twice as we 
swayed over some dizzy precipice. 
At last with a triumphant cry of the 
whistle we were deposited at the 
station. 

I think we half expected to see 
Mr Blake just arriving from some- 
where down the tracks, but we were 
only met, and instently adopted, by 
a small mongrel puppy. As far as the 
station agent knew it was a stray. 
No, he didn’t want it. Yes, why 
didn’t we take it? Mr Kuipers was 
appealed to, wavered, was over- 
whelmed. And so McCulloch—the 
name seems scarcely feminine enough 
for one who was in future years to be 
so prolific—joined us for the last leg 
of our journey. Her friendly barking 
next door often reminded me, later 
on, of our great adventure. 

Back at the Kuipers’s the party 
dispersed and I ran home as fest as 
my legs would carry me to recount 
the trials and triumphs of that first 
climb. And now, twenty years later, 
there is a road that criss-crosses the 
scenes of the stories of that earlier 
day. 

As I looked at the map in the 
Ranger Station I hoped that the road 
builders had been duly respectful in 
approaching my mountain. But I 
rather expected that, as I have done 
on other mountains, they interested 
themselves only in such things as 
grades and drainage and other affairs 
that are the natural concern of men 
but are above, or perhaps beneath, 
the notice of small boys. 
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For the third time that evening the 
telephone rang. I paid no attention, 
and remained standing by the window 
of our first-floor flat, looking down 
upon the cobbled street of Gorno- 
slanska, which stretched beneath me, 
ugly and uninviting in the fading 
light. A line of hoardings ran the 
whole length of the pavement on 
one side of the street ; and our block 
of flats was the only building which 
had survived. They had pulled 
down the bomb-damaged house next 
door, and the dividing wall rose up 
sheer above the ruins to present a 
dreary picture of blackened brick- 
work and twisted steel, with scraps 
of tattered wallpaper fluttering in the 
breeze. It was the only protection 
that we had from the winds that 
swept across the city, though at one 
end the wall was cracked and bulged 
perilously, so that parts of the flat 
were draughty to live in. But we had 
a clear view over what had been a 
fashionable part of Warsaw, now 
just heaps of rubble with the 
skeletons of fine houses protruding 
above them. 

Beneath our windows, in the 
no-man’s-land that the hoardings 
screened from the view of passers- 
by, the work of reconstruction had 
been going on by day and night, 
and in the spaces that had been 


cleared of debris the foundations of 
a new neighbourhood were taking 
shape. From my place at the 
window I was aware of lorries and 
a line of horse-drawn carts under 
the arc-lamps, awaiting their turn to 
be loaded as soon as the night-shift 
had taken over. But it was not this 
familiar sight that held my attention. 
I was watching the man who stood 
on the opposite side of the street. 

He had been there when I came 
back from the Embassy, and he was 
still leaning against the high stone 
wall that flanked the opposite pave- 
ment. I wondered who it was that 
he had been sent to watch. 

It was possible that he was waiting 
for me to come out, but it seemed 
unlikely that I should be worth 
shadowing when I was on the point 
of leaving the country. I had 
already been two years in Poland, 
and I thought that they should 
know my habits pretty well by now. 
But there were no other foreigners 
besides our family living in this 
building, and the rest of the inmates 
seemed to me to be above suspicion. 
On the ground floor there was a 
children’s orphanage, and the flat 
across the landing from our own 
housed the offices of a Trade Union 
organisation. Each of the flats above 
us was shared by three families and 
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sometimes, as they trod the bare 
boards above our heads, the fragile 
ceiling trembled. But these were 
all blameless working-class folk. 

I should not have given a moment’s 
thought to the matter under normal 
circumstances, but that evening, for 
some reason, my nerves were on edge. 
It was high time that we had a 
change from this kind of life, I 
reflected. Then I became aware 
once again of the persistent shrill of 
the telephone. 

Twice already I had picked up 
the receiver, but as soon as I had 
begun to speak I had heard the click 
of the line going dead. It was a 
trivial enough happening, just as 
the sight of the man across the 
street was nothing to worry about. 
All the same I felt uneasy. We 
lived in a city where suspicion 
sharpened the imagination, and some- 
times even the commonplace became 
charged with doubt. Sharply I 
called out to my wife: 

“For God’s sake answer the 
damned thing! Somebody doesn’t 
like the sound of my voice.” 

I must have been right in my 
guess ; for when Muriel answered the 
telephone a rapid chattering began, 
suggesting that a woman was speaking 
on the other end of the line. Why 
should she be afraid to speak to 
me? I guessed that it must be a 
foreigner; for my wife’s share in 
the conversation was limited to a 
few phrases in French and Polish, 
with occasionally a lapse into English 
slang. It was a weakness of hers, 
when confronted by foreigners, to 


adopt this polyglot style of talk, 


and it was a habit which always 
irritated me. 

“ Why not talk in plain English ? ” 
I suggested. “And if it’s that Polish 
friend of Anna’s tell her to go to’ 
blazes. Say we’re too busy packing.” 

Muriel frowned into the telephone 
and shook her head for me to be 
silent. I could only suppose then 
that it was the unknown Polish lady 
who had a parcel that she wanted 
delivered in England. I did not 
care about running errands for 
strange Polish women, and I wished 
that Muricl had not agreed to take 
this on. Already we had done 
quite enough small kindnesses to 
Poles and a fat lot they cared about 
us as a result. But Muriel could 
never refuse to give a helping hand. 
It was the poverty and hardship of 
their way of life which made her feel 
sorry for Poles, and her softness of 
heart had already proved expensive. 

For the past few weeks the room 
next door had been piled high with 
gifts ready to distribute before our 
departure. It had been the same 
last Christmas, and the Christmas 
before that. Women’s shoes from 
England, of a shape and size that 
no Englishwomen could wear, had 
been specially made to suit the 
squat, shapeless peasant feet of our 
domestic staff. I did not grudge our 
faithful cook a parting present, but 
I was doubtful about the half-witted 
girl who did duty as maidservant. 
As for Pani Zalewski, who daily 
carried up the buckets of coal from 
the basement, I was sure that she 
would never wear anything but a 
pair of bedroom slippers. The 
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menfolk were equally expensive, 
with fur-lined gloves for the chauffeur 
and a scarf for the mechanic at the 
Embassy garage. Even for the old 
man behind the vegetable-stall there 
was a present from my wife, as 
some reward, I supposed, for the 
gallant way he kissed her hand and 
carried her basket when she went 
shopping in the market. Not one 
of these people would miss us when 
we had gone. Now some complete 
stranger had demanded a favour of 
us and it seemed to me to be too 
much of a good thing. 

Meanwhile the telephone conver- 
sation had been drawing to an end, 
for I heard Muriel say, with a sigh 
of relief, ““ Bien, Madame . . . entendu 
. . . five o’clock tomorrow .. . O.K. 
.. - do widzenia!” She laid down 
the receiver and turned to me. 

“‘ That was the mysterious Polish 
lady and she’s asked herself to tea 
with me tomorrow.” 

“She might just as well have 
told me,” I said. ‘“ Why all this 
fuss of ringing off as soon as she 
heard a man’s voice ?” 

“ She probably thought it was the 
butler.” 

“ But we haven’t got a butler ! ” 

“TI know, dear, but she would 
naturally think that we had one. 
All these elderly Poles are snobs.” 

“ Must she come to tea with us 
just to give us some wretched parcel 
to take back to England? Why 
can’t she post it?” I demanded 
unreasonably. 

“We know that’s impossible. It 
would get no further than the post 
office.” 


“IT don’t like it,” I grumbled. 
** Filling up our diplomatic luggage 
with a lot of parcels for Poles in 
England. Can’t think why you 
allowed yourself to be talked into 
doing this.” 

* Well, it was your girl-friend who 
asked me,” said my wife, rather 
meaningly, I thought. “ You know 
that I can’t refuse her anything.” 

For a moment that silenced me. 
I remembered the incident at the 
Argentine reception only a couple of 
days before. I had been nosing 
about greedily on a quest for the 
caviare, when a caressing hand had 
been laid lightly on my arm and 
there at my side was the lovely 
young wife of the Swedish Minister. 

“Richard, dear,” she had 
whispered, in the husky voice which 
I had always found irresistible. 
“I simply must find your wife. I 
have a very, very great favour to 
ask of her.” And, now that I came 
to think of it, I had pointed to where 
Muriel was standing, and had added, 
fatuously, “ Anna, you know quite 
well there is nothing that we could 
refuse you.” 

So that is how it was. It had 
nothing to do with Muriel, but it 
was entirely my fault that we were 
saddled with one extra piece of 
luggage, all because I had a weakness 
for Swedish ladies. Damn all 
Swedes, I thought to myself. They 
are far too much embroiled with the 
Poles. 

“Who is this Polish friend of 
Anna’s?” I asked. “And why 


should the parcel be a matter of 
such urgency ?” 
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“ My dear, why should I know 
who her friend may be ? I was told 
that the parcel is a wedding present 
for a grandson in England. I think 
he must be the only grandson, and 
the old lady is desperately anxious 
that he should get the present 
before his wedding-day, which is 
sometime next week.” 

“I confess that I don’t like 
taking family heirlooms out of the 
country on a British passport. It’s 
just the sort of thing to get us a 
bad name. If you take on this 
errand, Muriel, you must handle the 
whole thing yourself. And take care 
those experts from the Ministry 
don’t find it when they come to 
check over our luggage. I wash my 
hands of the whole thing.” 

“Don’t worry, darling,” said my 
wife soothingly. “You had far 
better leave it all to me. But, if 
you don’t mind, I would rather 
you made yourself scarce at tea-time 
tomorrow, because I know you will 
only frighten the old lady. As it is, 
she’s scared of coming to our flat 
and I had to promise her that I 
should be alone.” 

** So that’s what you were saying, 
was it?” I said, and my wife 
quickly changed the conversation. 
We had a great deal to do, clearing 
up all our affairs, and the controversial 
matter of the parcel was allowed to 
rest. 

But by the next day, of course, I 
had forgotten all about our agreement, 
and five o’clock found me climbing 
the stone staircase that led to our 
fla. For the hundredth time I 
noticed what a pigsty our neighbours 


had made of this building that we 
shared. A trail of orange-peel, 
dirty scraps of paper and cigarette- 
ends littered the stairs, and every- 
where one trod bore signs of that 
engaging Polish habit of expectora- 
tion. 

“ Tadeusz!” I shouted to the 
wizened old rascal who was supposed 
to act as porter for this block of 
flats. “A lot of money I pay you, 
just to keep my staircase clean. 
Look at it now. What will the new 
master think of this place where I 
live ?” 

“Ah, that is true, honoured 
Captain.” He laid a filthy hand 
upon my sleeve and leered up in 
my face. “It is all because of that 
other flat on the same landing as 
the Captain’s. You know what I 
mean ?” He looked carefully around 
him to be sure he was not overheard. 
“ Communisti!” he hissed in my 
ear. 
“I know that it is the head- 
quarters of the Trades Union, but 
what about that ?” 

“Bah!” The old man spat 
contemptuously upon the floor, and 
immediately scuffled away the mark 
as he met my eye. “ Bad people up 
there!” he said, nodding upwards 
at the offending doorway. ‘“ Good 
men come here every day, hundreds 
of good men, working-men. They 
come up these stairs every day to 
see the Union. Just a little more 
money, they will ask for—just a 
little less work next week, if you 
please, they will say—and it is a 
hard life in Warsaw today. So they 
will ask the Union to make things 
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a little better for them, eh? But 
what do they find when they go 
inside?” The old porter was 
feverishly pawing my arm in his 
excitement. ‘‘ What do their friends 
say to them? Ah!” He held out 
his hands in a gesture of despair. 
“They come out from that flat and 
scratch their heads, Captain, just 
outside your own doorway. For 
they have promised one day’s pay 
for Peace, see? And one day’s 
pay for Poland’s Day, yes? And 
one day’s pay for Russia’s Day, 
maybe. And they take off their cap, 
like this.” He tore off the dis- 
reputable rag from his head and 
flung it dramatically at my feet. 
“ And they spit upon it, thus! And 
that is why your stairs are dirty ! ” 

Tadeusz, when excited, spoke 
always at the top of his voice, and 
the noise of our argument brought 
a swarm of children around us from 
the orphanage in the ground-floor 
quarters. As I felt in my pocket 
for a few coins to silence the old 
porter’s chattering a dozen grubby 
hands tugged at the legs of my 
trousers. 

* Panienka!” they all shrilled. 
“Where is Panienka?” As a rule 
my beautiful daughter accompanied 
me home from the Embassy, and 
her coming was always a source of 
great delight to these small waifs. 

“No Panienka today,” I said, 
and dutifully produced a packet of 
canteen swects. “ Now be off with 
you!” 

“ Be off with you!” echoed the 
old man fiercely, brandishing his 
broom, and, then, as the babble of 


excited shrieks rose in a crescendo, 
he backed against the wall with a 
muttered apology. I looked up to 
see a young woman on the stairs 
above us, waiting for an opportunity 
to edge her way through the throng. 
Without a glance in our direction 
she hurried past us, down the steps 
and out into the street. 

“A guest of Pani Kapitanowa’s,” 
said Tadeusz. He thrust his face 
unpleasantly close to mine as he 
whispered in my ear. 

“Five minutes ago she arrived 
and now she has gone. I wonder 
what she wanted with Pani 
Kapitanowa ?” 

“Be damned to you!” I said, as 
I elbowed my way past him up the 
stairs. I wished that the people in 
this country would mind their own 
business. For that matter, I was 
not altogether sure about Tadeusz. 
A porter’s job depended very largely 
on keeping ears and eyes open. 
But my feeling of irritation as I 
let myself into the flat had nothing 
to do with the porter. I was 
wondering why Muriel had told me 
that it was a grandmother whom 
she was expecting to tea with her. 

As I kissed my wife I asked 
ingenuously, “‘ Did the old woman 
turn up and is the diamond necklace 
safely locked away ?” 

But Muriel was in a strangely 
silent mood and for a moment she 
did not reply. 

“Tm beginning to get a little 
worried about this parcel,” she said 
at length. “ The old lady didn’t 
come herself after all. She sent a 
friend, quite a young girl, to explain 
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that it was too dangerous for her to 
come near us. She said our house 
was being watched. Are the U.B. 
watching us, Dick ?” 

“There was a man prowling 
around here yesterday, but that 
shouldn’t worry an old lady. It 
was very observant of her to notice 
him. Did the girl bring you the 
parcel ?” 

“Oh, no; that would have been 
far too dangerous. She said they 
could not risk being stopped by 
anyone in the street who might 
want to see what they were carrying.” 

“Look here!” I said. “Is there 
some kind of a bomb in this parcel, 
or is it stolen property ? I am getting 
less and less enthusiastic about this 
errand every minute.” 

“It’s of great importance to the 
grandson in England, so this girl 
told me. Oh, and she gave me 
his address. Of course that is 
what she came here to tell me. 
She refused to stay more than a 
few minutes.” 

“ And the parcel ?” 

“She said that would reach us 
tomorrow by a safe hand. She 
knows of someone, apparently, who 
is not likely to be stopped by the 
U.B.” 

“ She didn’t tell you the name of 
the grandmother, did she ?” 

“No. Stupidly I forgot to ask. 
I suppose it would be the same as 
the boy’s.” 

“It might be, if there really is a 
grandmother. Anyway we can always 
ask Anna.” I glanced at my watch. 
“Time we dressed for dinner, my 
dear. I think I shall get drunk at this 


party tonight, just so that I can 
forget about Poles.” 

We were due at a farewell dinner- 
party, which our Dutch friends were 
giving for us at their house in the 
country, some ten miles outside the 
city. I knew that it was likely to 
be a rowdy evening, and I looked 
forward to getting rid of this 
ridiculous worry over a parcel. A 
good party would do neither of us 
any harm, I reflected, as I struggled 
into a dress-shirt. And then I 
heard the telephone again. 

Muriel rushed past me to answer 
the call, anxious lest I should be 
rude if it was her Polish friend 
once again. But I heard her say, 
with a sigh of relief that must have 
sounded odd at the other end of 
the line, “Why, Julian! How 
lovely to hear you!” That must 
be Julian Carter, from the British 
Council. He was a little too smooth 
altogether to suit my fancy, but all 
the women adored him. 

“No, you can’t bring it round 
tonight, Julian. We are just off to 
dinner,” said Muriel. “ Dick, Julian 
has the parcel and he wants to know 
what to do with it.” 

“Great heavens! That’s pretty 
quick work. Tell him to shove it 
into his safe for the night, will you ? 
And you might ask him who brought 
it round.” 

“‘ What’s that ?” I heard my wife 
saying. “A man brought it round 
to the office? You are quite sure 
that it wasn’t an old lady? Yes, I 
know that you hate being mixed up 
in this sort of thing, Julian, but it’s 
only a parcel for me to take home 








to England.” There was a pause, 
and then Muriel turned to me to 
say, “Julian says he hasn’t got a 
safe, he isn’t like one of you attachés, 
but he’ll take it home with him and 
hide it under the bed-clothes. Yes, 
Julian, that will be a splendid idea 
and we shall be seeing you in the 
morning. Good-bye.” 

“Poor Julian,” said my wife 
sympathetically. “‘ He said that he 
won’t get a wink of sleep tonight 
with the responsibility of this on his 
mind.” 

“Tt’s the first big laugh we have 
got out of this affair. The thought 
of that ass being regarded as a safe 
hand is really rather a nice touch. 
I hope you warned Julian that we 
should have visitors in the flat 
tomorrow when we're packing ?” 

“No, I forgot about that. But 
Julian is a very intelligent person, 
dear. I think you are rather horrid 
about him.” 

At any rate it was comforting to 
know that the affair was out of the 
hands of those unreliable and nervous 
Polish women, though I wondered 
who the man might be that gave 
the parcel to Julian. But since 
there was nothing more that we 
could do in the matter I completed 
my dressing with a light heart, and 
for the rest of that evening we 
concentrated upon the enjoyable 
business of eating and drinking our 
way out of Warsaw’s diplomatic 
society. 

It was small wonder that on the 
following morning I awoke with a 
headache, which I had fully deserved. 
What I had not bargained for, 
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however, was to find that already 
our home was in the possession of 
a lot of strangers. As I passed the 
dining-room on my way to the bath 
I saw a number of serious-looking 
men bent over a sheaf of paprrs 
upon the table, and half a dozen 
packers waiting patiently beside a 
pile of rags and straw and empty 
pecking-cases, which had been ranged 
along the wall. A bevy of keen- 
faced young women were flitting 
from room to room, comparing our 
humble possessions with the lists 
they carried round with them, and 
I felt at some disadvantage in my 
déshabillé. 

It had taken me a long while to 
prepare those lists, on which every 
item of our china, glass and silver- 
ware had been scrupulously noted 
down. The lists had then been 
translated and ten copies submitted 
to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
At the time I had underrated the 
thoroughness of government depart- 
ments, and I had foolishly assumed 
that it would be a mere formality 
to apply the official ‘ chop’ on our 
papers in order to let the packers 
get busy. I was now being made to 
realise that it was a serious business 
when a foreign diplomat left the 
country; for besides the Customs 
and the Department of Fine Arts, 
there were a number of lesser 
bureaucrats taking an interest in 
our affairs. 

Glancing at my watch, I saw 
with dismay that it was already 
past nine o’clock. 

“Not much hope of breakfast 
today,” I told my wife. “ They’ve 
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got all our mess-traps under the 
microscope.” 

Hurriedly I put on some more 
appropriate clothes and went into 
the drawing-room, to find that the 
curtains had been drawn over the 
windows and in the subdued light 
a photographer was setting up his 
apparatus. One by one our pictures 
were being stripped from the walls 
and, after each in turn had been 
inspected by a determined lady 
from the Fine Arts Department, 
they were being placed upon the 
table for the photographer to make 
a permanent record. Nothing was 
too trivial to escape their scrutiny, 
and it was in vain that I protested 
that our few objets dart had been 
picked up in the local junk market. 
“Where is the receipt?” they 
demanded suspiciously, and the ugly 
Polish word rachunek, which simply 
means a bill, became a kind of 
obsession with us as we strove to 
prove that nothing had in fact been 
stolen. In a hopeless quest for 
evidence of our good faith, Muriel 
was pulling out all the drawers of 
our bureau, well knowing that we 
never kept any bills, and all the 
while we felt an atmosphere of 
hostility and disbelief mounting up 
against us. 

In the midst of this busy, early 
morning scene, with flash-bulbs 
popping and our tormentors arguing 
around us, there came into the 
dim-lit drawing-room no less a 
person than Julian Carter, carrying 
in his hand a small, brown-paper 
parcel. Very carefully he placed 
this upon the table in front of the 


photographer before striding over 
to Muriel to give her a chaste peck 
upon the cheek. 

“ Darling,” he said. ‘“ You look 
beautiful as ever. You see I have 
brought you your lovely parcel.” 
Glancing contentedly about him, 
he then noticed that strangers were 
present. Horrified, he came over 
to me and laid a sympathetic hand 
on my shoulder. 

“You are not under arrest, dear 
boy ?” he whispered with concern. 

“Not yet, but we jolly soon will 
be,” I muttered. Aloud I said to 
him, “ Be a good chap, Julian, and 
take those chocolates off the table 
as these people are busy.” 

“How sweet of you, Julian, to 
bring a box of chocolates for our 
journey,” put in Muriel, clutching 
feebly at the straw I had offered. 
“We must find a safe place to put 
them.” 

“That is,” I said, “if nobody 
wants a chocolate now. Would you 
care for a chocolate, Pani ?” I asked 
politely of the determined lady from 
the Fine Arts Department, who had 
been watching our performance with 
a stony look of disapproval. 

“Thank you,” was her stern 
reply. “It is not permitted to 
accept presents when we are on 
duty.” 

That was just as well, I thought 
to myself, and I tossed the offending 
package into a drawer of the bureau. 
** Now, Julian, my lad, this is where 
we want some of your expert Polish 
conversation and a little bit of your 
well-known charm. If you can do 
anything to convince our friends 
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that none of our goods are stolen 
property I shall be eternally 
grateful.” 

And that is where we saw Carter, 
the man of action, retrieve a trouble- 
some situation. Peeling off all those 
sweet-sounding Polish phrases which 
I had never been able to master, 
he gave himself up whole-heartedly 
to the task of wooing our unpromising 
audience into a sunnier frame of 
mind. Delicately he brushed aside, 
as of no importance, all our best 
pieces of china, and each of our 
pictures he held up critically to the 
light before tossing them aside as 
things beneath contempt. Gradually 
the ladies thawed as he admired the 
pride they were taking in a task 
so distasteful to persons of sensitivity, 
and their sternness gave way to 
bashful smiles as a subtle charm 
was woven about them. In no time 
at all the decanter of whisky made 
its appearance and the Customs 
officers, watchdogs, bureaucrats and 
their ladies pushed aside their work 
and relaxed on our chairs. All 
further awkward questions were 
forgotten, and by eleven o’clock 
our packers were busy, the visitors 
had left, and Julian was taking his 
leave of us. 

I picked up the scrap of paper, 
which bore the official ‘chop’ to 
satisfy the Customs officer at the 
frontier, and I grinned at Julian. 
“TI should never have thought it of 
you,” I told him. “But do you 
know what your reputation is among 
Poles?” He cast a _ roguish, 
inquiring look at me. “ They think 
you are a safe hand.” 


“From anyone but a sailor I 
might not have taken that as a 
compliment. Bless you, dear boy,” 
he said, and he left us. 

And that was the last of the 
adventures which that precious 
package suffered on Polish soil; for 
at dawn the next day, in a car piled 
high with luggage, we took our 
final departure from Warsaw, with 
only a tearful little company of 
orphan children, our chauffeur, the 
domestic staff and, of course, Tadeusz 
to wave us good-bye. At the police 
control-point on the city’s outskirts 
we halted to show our papers for 
the last time, and while we were 
waiting, I asked Muriel whether the 
parcel was securely packed away. 

“I am carrying it with me,” she 
answered, tapping the shopping-bag 
thet lay on her knee. “ It’s safely 
tucked away with the passports and 
the sandwiches.” 

I did not quite understand the 
connection, but at that moment the 
barrier was lifted and I let in the 
clutch, 

“If you look round,” I told her. 
“You will see that we are in good 
hands for the rest of our time in 
Poland. I bet they will see us 
safely off the premises.” Imme- 
diately behind us was the familiar 
police Citroén, and there on our 
tail it stayed for the whole of five 
hundred kilometres until we ran 
into the shabby little coast port of 
Swinoujscie, where we boarded the 
Swedish ferry that would take us 
across to Trelleborg. Only when the 
gangway was lifted and the ship 
had hauled clear from the dockside 
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did our escorts relax their vigil, 
and the last we saw of the country 
was their black, mud-stained car, 
heading southwards for Warsaw. 


Four days later, when we were 
installed in an hotel in South 
Kensington, I was preparing to go 
out in order to report myself to the 
Admiralty, but my wife asked if I 
would wait a few minutes. 

“T’ve got that young Polish boy 
calling for his wedding present any 
minute now,” she said. “I tele- 
phoned to him as soon as we had 
arrived last night. You see, it will 
be his wedding-day tomorrow and 
I should like to fulfil our part of 
the bargain after all the trouble 
we've taken.” 

“Why, of course,’ I agreed. 
“ And, somehow, without hurting 
his feelings, we must try to get him 
to tell us what’s inside the packet. 
It still weighs on my conscience 
that we know so little about it.” 

“Well, for heaven’s sake let’s 
avoid a scene. You know how 
sentimental all these Poles are, and 
it may be quite an emotional 
experience suddenly to receive an 
heirloom from the old grandmother 
in Warsaw.” 

But the young man who was 
ushered into the room a few minutes 
later did not look an emotional type 
of person. In fact, I should have 


taken him for a very ordinary young 
Englishman, except for the stiff 
little bow that he gave to Muriel 
as he bent over her hand. We made 
polite conversation to put him at 
his ease, and we learnt that he was 
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doing very well for himself as an 
engineer in some motor-works. “I 
left Warsaw at the beginning of the 
war, when I was still a child,” he 
explained. “So now I consider myself 
entirely part of your country, and 
most of my friends are British. But 
I am marrying a Polish girl,” he 
added with a smile. 

“T am sure, then, she will value 
this wedding present, which has 
come all the way from Warsaw,” 
said Muriel as she solemnly presented 
him with the brown-paper parcel. 
“It is from your grandmother,” 
she explained. 

“ But I haven’t got a grandmother 
alive, so far as I know,” said the 
boy. “And she lives in Warsaw, 
you say ?” 

“That is what we were told,” I 
said. “‘ But as there seems to be 
some doubt about her, I suppose 
you wouldn’t mind showing us 
something that would identify you 
positively as the person to whom 
we were asked to deliver it.” 

Straightaway he agreed, and he 
produced from his wallet a driving- 
licence, a club membership card 
and several letters, all bearing the 
correct name and address. 

“You must excuse my husband,” 
Muriel apologised. “He has 
developed a most suspicious nature 
since we went to live in your 
country.” 

“ Indeed in his place I should do 
the same, madam,” he answered 
unexpectedly. ‘“‘ Perhaps, since we 
neither of us are sure where this 
comes from, and since you have 
been put to so much trouble on my 
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account, you will permit me to 
open the parcel now and we can 
all see what it is ?” 

As he untied the string I am 
afraid that both my wife and I were 
so curious as to lean over his shoulder. 
“This must be a ring,” he said, 
opening a twist of paper that lay on 
top of the box. He unfolded from 
the wrapping a very ordinary plain 
gold ring, which we passed from 
hand to hand. “ Why, this seems 
to be a cup. That is funny!” 
He handed us a small coffee-cup, 
plainly cracked and, again, of no 
great value. 

“ Perhaps the box will have some- 
thing precious inside it,” he said. 
“ This is rather exciting, is it not?” 
Gingerly he removed the string, and 
then, as he lifted the lid, he gave 
an exclamation of surprise, almost 
of annoyance. “ Why, it is nothing 
but dust,” he said, and he carefully 
felt all round the box to make sure 
there had been nothing hidden 
inside it. 

“ Surely there is some message to 
say who it is from ?” I asked bim, 
and he looked inside the lid. 

“Tt says, ‘From the Ghetto ’— 
there is no other message.” He 
looked up, and I could have sworn 
that he was as surprised as we were. 
“Is there only dust in the Ghetto?” 

I found myself unable to answer 
him at once; for my thoughts 
went back to that terrible naked 
waste of dust and rubble in the 
centre of Warsaw, and a macabre 
picture formed in my mind of what 


those ashes might be that lay in the 
box in front of us. All I could say 
was how sorry I felt that he should 
be 1eminded upon his wedding-day 
of this ghastly sample of Polish soil. 

Oddly enough the young man was 
in no way put out. I did not think 
he looked a Jew, so maybe there 
was no reason for him to be upset. 
But he took his departure soon 
afterwards, having thanked us for 
the trouble we had taken. It was 
obvious, however, that Muriel had 
been much affected by this gruesome 
present, and it was with tears in 
her eyes that she said, after he had 
gone, “I feel so terrible to think 
we have carried that grisly box over 
half Europe and have looked after 
it so lovingly.” 

“Even to packing it with the 
sandwiches,” I reminded her, as I 
went over to the window. “ He has 
his girl-friend with him,” I said, 
looking down on the street, where 
the two of them were standing by 
a car. “They don’t look very 
unhappy anyway.” 

Muriel joined me by the window, 
and suddenly she cried out and 
buried her head on my shoulder, 
shaking with sobs. 

** T can’t bear to watch any longer,” 
she said. “Do you see what he’s 
doing with his wedding present ?” 

In the street beneath our window 
I saw that the young man had 
paused before entering his car. 
Very deliberately he emptied the 
parcel into the gutter before they 
drove away. 
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MY FATHER AND THE HIPPOPOTAMUS 


BY LEON HUGO 


My father’s farm was in the bushveld 
of the eastern Transvaal, about 
thirty miles from the Kruger National 
Park. Wild animals therefore were 
common in our daily lives. They 
were nearly all, in their peculiar 
ways, destructive. Jackals stole my 
mother’s chickens, koodoo broke the 
fencing round the farm, giraffes 
entangled their necks in the tele- 
phone wires and lions occasionally 
carried off a cow. Sometimes they 
were dangerous. A lion once ate 
a herdboy instead of a heifer, and 
I still remember with a shudder 
the time I picked up a green stick 
which hissed, twisted, and bit my 
thumb. 

Against most wild beasts my 
father had to wage unceasing war. 
On the whole he won—except against 
the hippos. The Letaba River ran 
through one end of our farm, and 
during the winter, when in its 
lower reaches the water-level dropped, 
hippos would move upstream from 
the game-reserve and settle on our 
farm. They always had. They 
sneaked in during the night, sank 
softly into one of the deep pools in 
the river, and having done so 
announced their arrival with an 
amiable deep bellow. That would 
start my father’s annual dance of 
rage on the verandah. It used to 


frighten me nearly out of my wits, 
but never the hippos, which was 
not surprising as they were a mile 
away. I still remember thinking 
(when I was eight): ‘If you could 
see my dad now, you hippos, you’d 
clear out before tomorrow. Gee, 
he’s mad!’ 

My father may well have seemed 
so to me (my sister was too young 
to notice and my mother used 
merely to sigh), but as I grew older 
I began to realise that his roarings 
and stampings and vows to blow all 
hippopotamuses to kingdom-come 
were simply excessive face-saving 
devices. He knew, I grew to know, 
and the hippos must have guessed, 
that he could do nothing. 

For one thing there were strict laws 
about the shooting of hippos; and 
for another, when on the mornings 
following their arrival my father 
stamped down to the river, there 
was never a sign of one. The reeds 
were crushed, of course, and the 
river-bank looked as though it had 
been put through a mincing-machine, 
but none of us ever saw a single 
shining rump or head above the 
silent green surface. My father 
always swore that the animals were 
near. He could feel, he said, the 
calculating gaze of sleepy hippos 
lurking among the reeds on the 
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opposite bank. Occasionally he 
would hear a sniff or a coarse gurgle, 
and that made him angrier than 
ever. He would walk up and down 
the bank cursing, and daring any 
hippo to show its face, until my 
mother sent a message to say that 
breakfast was ready. 

After these formalities there was 
nothing my father could do except 
see that fires round the lands were 
kept going during the night. These 
usually protected the crops from 
the hippos’ darkling gambols, but 
during their two-months’ stay my 
father was an anxious and over- 
worked man. 

“‘ Give me a herd of stampeding 
buffalo, rather,” he once remarked 
bitterly. “At least you can see 
them. But these damn hippos! 
I wish,” he added wistfully, “I 
could catch one—just one—with its 
pants down. Id teach it who’s 
boss. By golly, I would!” 

His chance came, I remember, on 
a Sunday. 

The hippos had been making a 
dreadful noise the night before: 
an army of swine would have been 
nightingales in comparison. The 
crashing splashes, the snorts, grunts 
and squeals coming up to us through 
the dark in blasts of shattering sound, 
pointed to a hippopotamus frolic 
of unprecedented scope. To add 
to the pandemonium our two dogs, 
which were kept chained in the 
back-yard, started howling. My 
father, with visions before him of 
a concerted hippo attack on his 
crops, if not on our very house, 
made four journeys on foot round 
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his lands to see that the farm-hands 
were keeping the fires going; and 
although he took a powerful flash- 
light with him—and a servant carry- 
ing a rifle—caught only one grey 
fleeting form in the beam of the 
torch. 

When he came in for the fourth 
time he looked as though he had 
had enough. “ They can eat every- 
thing,” he muttered. “ Everything 
—I don’t care any more. There’s 
enough for them anyway. About a 
ton of tomatoes per belly. I hope...” 

“Oh, John, I’m sure it will be 
all right,” said my mother. 

“T hope they burst, I do. I really 
do.” My father spoke very calmly. 
* Laurie,” he said to me, “ shut the 
dogs up.” 

My sister, as I walked out, said, 
“ Daddy, has a hippo got a curly 
tail like a piggy’s?” When I came 
in again she was crying and my father 
had gone to bed. 

A tremendous yell woke me the 
next morning. I shot up in bed to 
hear flat native feet pounding through 
the garden towards the house, the 
yell repeated, and then a burst of 
insane giggling. I was out in the 
passage in a moment and saw 
Matiba, my mother’s kitchen boy, 
still giggling as he banged on my 
parents’ bedroom door. 

** What’s the matter, Matiba?” I 
cried. 

He only rolled his eyes and 
continued his giggle until my father 
opened the door. 

“* What is it?” my father growled. 

Matiba managed to point to the 
garden. We hurried to the verandah. 
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It was still early, but the sun had 
risen enough to make the garden 
fairly easy to see: particularly the 
cause of old Matiba’s fright; for 
Nature, as though to heighten the 
effect, had directed through the 
trees a shaft of golden light onto the 
fishpond. Cosily basking in this, 
half-submerged in the water, was a 
hippopotamus, fast asleep. 

My mother called, “ What is it, 
John ?” 

“ A hippo,” said my father, extra- 


ordinarily calm. 
** A what?” 
“TI said a hippo,” said my father. 
“Good heavens!” said my 


mother. After a pause she called 
out, “ Where ?” 

“In your fishpond.” 

There was another pause from my 
mother, a long one. Then, “ The 
poor goldfish!” we heard her gasp. 

My father laughed shortly. 
“ Laurie,” he said, “ fetch my rifle.” 

My mother was on the verandah 
when I got back. She looked pale. 
I handed my father the rifle. “ You 
aren’t going to shoot it, are you, 
John?” she said. 

My father opened the breech. 
“TI jolly well am,” he answered 
grimly. 

Sunlight had swept in a flood 
into the garden by then, and we 
could see our visitor down to the 
last wrinkle on its hide. It was a 
calf, a small one, weighing about 
eight hundred pounds, and it fitted 
snugly into the pond, like a round 
balloon wedged in a tin can. As 
my father raised the rifle to his 
shoulder the hippo moved. Water 


splashed out of the pond as it snuggled 
in more deeply ; and then it yawned, 
opening its jaws to cavernous pro- 
portions and displaying a set of 
young but immense canines. 

I waited, holding my breath for 
the report of the rifle. 

“ How will you get it out?” my 
mother asked. 

A spasm ran through my father’s 
body, and for a moment it looked as 
though he would still pull the 
trigger. But he did not. Slowly 
he lowered the rifle. “What did 
you say ?” he said softly. 

“How are you going to get it 
out ?” 

“ Quite simple, dear,” said my 
father patiently. “‘ We'll pull it out.” 

* You couldn’t.” 

* Couldn’t ?” 

“You couldn’t possibly drag a 
huge beast that weighs thousands of 
pounds out without ruining the 
fishpond.” 

I could see by the look on my 
father’s face that my mother had 
presented a poser. “‘ We’ll hack it up 
first,” he suggested. 

“You will not,” said my mother 
firmly. “ I’m not having any hippos 
cut up in my front garden, and 
anyway I think its horrid and cruel. 
He’s only a calf.” 

My father said, “If you want 
the goldfish to have a playmate, 
dear, just say so and we'll leave 
little Jumbo to have his wallow.” 

“ That’s not a Jumbo,” remarked 
my sister, who had joined us. 

“ You’re quite right, darling,” my 
mother told her. ‘“ Daddy’s just 
being altogether ridiculous.” 
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In the fishpond the hippo belched, 
not softly. 

“No,” my mother went on. 
“What you’ve got to do is get rid 
of it without ruining the pond or 
flowers. I’ve slaved for years in this 
garden and I’m not going to stand 
by and let you destroy it just because 
you can’t get rid of a baby hippo.” 

“You make me sound so ineffec- 
tual,” my father grumbled, but he 
was, I think, secretly glad that he 
could not conscientiously go on with 
the killing. “ Matiba,” he said, 
* call the boys.” 

The natives came running from 
their huts, all of them agog. 
Stealthily we crept from one side 
on the sleeping hippo. As we drew 
closer we could hear it breathing, 
slow and deep, with the faintest 
rumbling snore. 

“Now!” yelled my father, and 
the din started. In addition to ten 
or so full-blooded yells, empty 
paraffin-tins clashed under smiting 
sticks and my father’s rifle cracked 
five times as he fired into the air. 
Altogether it was a most discordant 
and satisfying noise, and it seemed 
to electrify our hippo. 

It stood up in the pond. Drops 
shook from it in a silver shower and 
a goldfish slid from its rump into 
the water. And it bellowed. Awed 
by the majesty of that blast we fell 
silent. We looked at the hippo, it 
at us. There is something regal 
about a hippo, even a baby one. 
We squirmed under its angry gaze. 
Then, as we silently watched, it 
sniffed, blinked, and settled slowly 
back into the pond. 


We started our noise again, of 
course, but shamefacedly and with 
much less gusto; in any case the 
more we shouted and banged, the 
deeper into the pond did the hippo 
try to get. Only a circlet of rump, 
its ears, eyes and snout remained 
above the water eventually. We 
gave up after half an hour when jabs 
(with a very long pole) had produced 
no effect beyond indignant snorts 
and showers of spray. 

“No good,” my father whispered, 
as he and I returned to the house, 
and the natives, strangely quiet, to 
their huts for their day off. “ We'll 
have to think of something else.” 

Breakfast was a silent meal. Even 
my sister, after mentioning sadly 
that hippos’ tails were straight, 
said nothing. Shortly afterwards 
my mother left for church, but 
before driving off she asked my 
father to promise not to kill the 
hippo. Which he did, rather irritably. 

My father spent the greater part 
of the morning staring pensively at 
the hippo in the pond. Finally he 
said, “We'll have to drag it out, 
all the same,” and went to fetch the 
truck. He brought it round, reversed 
it between the trees surrounding 
the garden to as near the pond as 
he could go. 

“This is what we do, Laurie,” 
he said. “Tie this rope to the 
bumper and loop the other end 
round the blighter’s neck. If I 
can’t manage a dead one, a live 
hippo’s going to find itself doing a 
damn quick sprint out of that pond.” 

I was only ten then, but I saw a 
difficulty at once. “‘ Who’s going to 
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put the rope round its neck?” I 
asked. 

** Matiba, of course; who else?” 
said my father, surprised. “ Call 
him.” 

I did. Matiba came running from 
the kitchen. We told him what we 
wanted him to do and he started 
running again. 

“Oh well,” said my father, when 
the wails of objecting domestic had 
faded in the bush. “Till do it 
myself.” 

First we tied the rope to the rear 
bumper; then my father made a 
wide noose of the other end and 
advanced slowly towards the pond. 
The hippo watched him suspiciously, 
snorting softly. It was wide-awake 
and clearly still annoyed. 

I heard my father talking to it. 
“ Steady now, boy. Don’t worry, 
we don’t want to hurt you. Just 
pull your head off at the worst. .-. .” 
Carefully he inched forward to 
within about three yards of the 
pond. “Steady...!” He threw 
the rope. It was a good shot and 
the noose dropped over the hippo’s 
ears. For a second my father looked 
quite pleased. Then the hippo 
bellowed straight into his face and 
wrenched its head upwards. My 
father catapulted back into a bed of 
flowers where he lay cursing; but 
in jerking its head the hippo had 
helped the noose to fall farther over 
its ears and round its neck. 

It was some moments before I 
could bring my father to realise 
this happy accident. When he did, 
though, he cheered up considerably, 
and after a few furtive flicks on the 
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slack of the rope, the noose was 
reasonably tight round the hippo’s 
neck. 

“ Well,” my father remarked as we 
climbed into the truck, “ that’s 
nearly that. But one thing’s got 
me slightly bothered.” 

“ What ?” I asked. 

** Once we’ve got him out he’ll still 
be attached to us—to the truck. Can’t 
let the fellow go with twenty yards 
of good rope still round his neck.” 

The vision of a baby hippo 
permanently tied to the back of 
our truck made me long for its 
realisation; but I saw with regret 
that it could hardly be practical. 

“ Anyway,” my father continued 
happily, switching on, “ we'll deal 
with that when it comes up.” He 
revved the engine and slowly let 
in the clutch. The truck moved 
forward. 

I could not see, sitting beside 
my father, but could feel when the 
rope tautened. We could hear too. 
Behind us, from the fishpond, came 
tremendous splashings and snorts 
of rage. The engine hummed, 
raced, roared; the wheels screamed 
in the earth. Then we shot away, 
bounded away rather, like an impala, 
and thundered along the car-track 
towards the river. 

“Golly!” my father yelled jubi- 
lantly. “He can run! Thirty—and 
not the slightest strain... .” A few 
seconds passed and then a worried 
look came into his face. He slowly 
braked. 

We climbed out to look. There 
was no baby hippo behind us and 
no rope. There was no rear bumper. 
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Up to that moment my father 
had been exceptionally calm. But 
the strain began to tell on him then 
and I grew a little afraid. He got very 
red in the face and started muttering 


through clenched teeth. As we 


drove back to the farmhouse I felt 
glad I was not that poor hippo- 
potamus. 

“You going to shoot him now, 
Dad?” I ventured. 

** No, damn it ! ” my father roared. 
“Tl get him out alive if it takes me 
a week ! ” 

The hippo was in the pond, the 
rope was still round its neck—the 
torn-off rear bumper skulked in a 
flower-bed—and my sister was sitting 
on her haunches beside the pond 
gazing earnestly into the hippo’s 
eyes. They seemed to be getting 
on well together; so well, in fact, 
that she strongly objected when my 
father, swooping on her like a bird 
of prey, carried her into the house 
and locked her up. 

“Untie that rope!” he yelled 
at me as he disappeared through 
the doorway. Shaking, I ran to 
obey, but his rage had so unnerved 
me that by the time he came back 
I had not managed a single knot. 
Up to then I had been enjoying 
myself immensely, now I began 
rather to dislike my father for 
spoiling the fun 

“You’re an idiot,” he informed 
me stridently. He pushed me aside, 
tried to untie the rope himself, tore 
his thumb-nail, cursed, and cut the 
rope. I felt a little better. 

He passed me the severed end. 
“ Hold this,” he said. “I’m getting 


under the truck to tie it to the 
axle.” He glared at the hippo. 
“Just let him try to pull the axle 
off!” he snarled. “Hand me the 
rope when I’m ready.” 

He slid under the rear end of the 
truck. I was standing facing the 
pond. A sudden inexplicable gust 
of warm air struck the back of my 
neck and I swung round. 

I question whether there is any- 
thing more conducive to a lightning 
upsurge of adrenalin than the sudden 
sight, from twelve inches, of an 
adult hippopotamus. The ancient 
wicked eyes, the primeval face, the 
enormous expanse of a two-and-a- 
half-ton amphibian, all make for 
extremely rapid action. A tree was 
close at hand, I was up it in about 
a millionth of a second, staring 
down, goggle-eyed and dumb, at 
the hippopotamus cow that had 
appeared from nowhere at my 
shoulder. She gave me a perfunctory 
glance before turning. The part of 
my father that protruded from the 
back of the truck caught her eye. 
She bent her head to examine it. 

It was horrible. There was I 
up the tree, quite speechless with 
fright, expecting her to open her 
mouth and bite my father’s backside 
off. But she merely gave a long, 
interested sniff and my father said, 
“What the devil are you doing, 
Laurie?” and wriggled pettishly. 
Then he said, “ All right, give me 
the rope,” and his hand strayed 
out. The hippopotamus sniffed at 
that. 
My father, sensing that something 
was near and thinking it was the 
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rope, said, “‘ Damn it, give it to me,” 
and grabbed. His fingers closed 
unerringly on the hippo’s snout. 

I found my voice at last. 
** Daddy,” I squeaked, “ get under- 
neath! Get underneath !” 

He did not. His hand seemed 
riveted to that snout; and some 
strange power, instead of sending 
him slithering for safety under the 
truck, brought him ineluctably out 
into the open. They stared at one 
another for what seemed ages, my 
father and that female hippopotamus, 
deep into one another’s eyes; then 
my father let go and giggled, while 
the hippo breathed long, slow explor- 
atory breaths and twitched her ears. 
My father rose slowly to his feet, 
murmuring non-committally, “Good 
chap, good old girl,” only just 
restraining himself from patting her 
on the head. Then the hippo 
opened her mouth. 

What happened next was too 
quick for me to see. It was a blur 
of action and there was my father 
just beneath me in the tree gasping, 
“Get higher you fool, higher!” 
and I crying, “I can’t, I’m stuck!” 
and my father appearing magically 
in the fork above my head and the 
hippo looking disappointedly up at 


him, as though she regretted not 
having tried a piece of human while 
the going was good. But if that was 
her thought it was only a passing 
one, for she turned almost imme- 
diately to the fishpond and grunted. 

The calf squeaked in reply and 
squirmed. The mother—the new 
arrival must have been that—grunted 
again, more peremptorily, the young 
hippo slowly emerged, leaving a trail 
of destruction through my mother’s 
dahlias. As it reached her she bit 
it, not viciously but with enough 
vigour to make the calf squeal 
sharply, spring aside, and start off 
at a smart gallop for the river. 
Without a glance up at us, she 
followed. 

As they reached the trees the calf 
tossed its head and the noose flew free 
of its neck. In another moment the 
two animals had disappeared. 

We climbed down and without a 
word to one another slunk into the 
house. .. . 


The first rain of the season fell 
that night and the hippos left the 
river pool. They never came back. 
But five years had to pass before my 
father (avoiding my eye) dared boast 
that he had taught them a lesson. 
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BY A. DRUMMOND 


THE gaunt granite slab rose one 
hundred and fifty feet sheer from 
the gravelly plain. It took two 
minutes to walk round it and it 
gave much-needed cover from the 
persistent, piercing wind. It was 
also an excellent landmark for such 
travellers as came this way. At the 
foot of the pile snuggled my camp 
of three tents, two Land-Rovers, 
two three-ton lorries, five Saudis 
and myself. 

This was Arabia Deserta, in the 
grip of winter. At this time of 
year the days were cold and gusty 
and the nights white with frost. 
We went about wrapped to the 
eyes against the cutting wind. The 
air was crisp and crystal clear. From 
the peak of our lone jebel one 
could see for fifty miles in most 
directions. 

We were six hundred and fifty 
miles north-east from Jeddah and 
twelve miles north from Hail, the 
capital town for the Jebel Shammar 
country. A few miles to the east 
rose the craggy heights of the 
Shammar range, where lurked the 
great oryx. Elsewhere stretched 
desolate, sandy-gravel plain as far 
as the eye could see, dotted, at this 
season, by occasional black tents 
of the nomad bedou. And beyond 
the main jebel range lay the Great 


Nafud, twenty thousand square 
miles of it, mostly inaccessible to 
strangers, a vast sea of sand with 
dunes rising to five hundred feet. 
It was all very picturesque, in a 
bleak sort of way, remote, seldom 
visited by outsiders, particularly 
Europeans. 

We were here to hunt the locust. 
The Great Nafud (distinguished 
thus from other lesser nafuds) was 
suspected to be one of the main 
breeding areas of the desert locust, 
the most voracious and menacing 
of the several breeds of locust in 
the world. The indications were, 
this year, that there had been 
exceptionally heavy egg-laying by 
numerous passing swarms, following 
the heavy winter rains. The female 
locust deposits a pod six inches or 
so into the moist sand. Each pod 
contains up to a hundred eggs. 
They hatch out in due course, 
young wingless ‘ hoppers’ emerging 
to congregate gradually into vast 
marauding bands that stop at nought. 
They devour and devastate anything 
in their path that bears a semblance 
of edibility, including each other. 
If my local intelligence sources had 
their facts right these egg-fields 
were due to burst into life in about 
three weeks’ time. 

Five or six weeks after hatching, 
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having, if left uninterrupted, marched 
many miles, they would fledge, 
spread their wings in the sun for 
a day or two, then fly off in enormous 
swarms to ravage the farmlands of 
East Africa, the Middle East and 
India. I had to see that as few 
as possible got away. Hence my 
presence in this somewhat over- 
salubrious region. 

It was mid-March, and I had 
been on the move since 2nd Nov- 
ember when I left H.Q. at Jeddah 
on the Red Sea. Since then I had 
meandered on endless ‘ recces’ over 
the length and breadth of northern 
and eastern Arabia, from Kuwait 
to Jordan and back, down through 
the Hasa oil-fields and on to the 
fringes of the ‘Empty Quarter,’ 
the Rub al Khali. Winter in 
Arabia is cold and bleak. During 
those months I had been buffeted 
by desert winds, fierce and bitter 
as Arctic gales, drenched time 
and again by tropic downpours, 
bogged down by quagmires on 
treacherous salt-flats and in heart- 
breaking soft sands. I had spent 
two days and nights in a malarial 
coma, far from home and loved 
ones, with a tin of paludrin tablets 
between me and a sandy grave. 
I had eaten my way through several 
largish crates of tinned foods, and 
so developed an aversion towards 
the sight of a tin-opener that will 
remain with me for the rest of my 
days. I had been regaled at numerous 
stodgy Arab feasts of greasy rice 
and mutton, well meant, but dread- 
fully heavy going. 

But I was not at all fed up. 

F 


Merely very windswept and feeling 
somewhat ossified. 

The late Ibn Saud had given our 
organisation, Desert Locust Control, 
permission to rove at will through- 
out the Arabian interior. It was 
a privilege withheld from other 
foreigners, who were confined to 
restricted areas around the port of 
Jeddah or the Hasa oil-fields. The 
great hinterland is closely guarded 
against outside eyes and foreign 
influence. As a result my only 
contact with my own kind, as it 
were, was during the daily wireless 
call with our Jeddah H.Q., when I 
passed on acquired information, 
both useful and useless, gave some 
indication of my whereabouts, and 
poured forth details of my frequent 
sorry plights into largely unsym- 
pathetic ears, dulled by the flesh-pots 
of Jeddah. 

I paid my duty call on the Emir 
of Hail on arrival. He presided 
in his drab mud-walled palace, as 
dusty within as without. He gave 
me his official approval to go ahead 
in his domain, and a live sheep for 
my crew to feast upon. Within 
ten minutes of our return to camp 
the poor beast was slaughtered, 
skinned and dismembered and the 
pot was on the fire. They were 
luckier than I, who had to go back 
to Hail to endure the tedium of a 
formal repast as the guest of the 
Emir. Although feared as a martinet 
by his people he was affable towards 
me. A powerful figure in the land, 
very close to Ibn Saud himself, 
he sat in the seat that had once 
been occupied by the Rashid family, 








Ibn Saud’s implacable foes during 
the early struggle for power. He 
told me I would not get far into 
the Nafud by motor-vehicle, nor 
find my way out again without a 
local guide. He said there were 
bedou in the Nafud who might be 
very good guides but who were 
not always very good men. 

This latter truth was confirmed 
by Hamud, my general factotum, 
on his return from Hail a day or 
two later. He could not find a 
guide for me, he said; for the 
Hail men were sleek and soft from 
urban delights, and scared of the 
bedou in the Nafud. He inferred 
that there were tough characters 
at large among those dunes, with 
little respect for the law and order 
that Ibn Saud had gone to so much 
trouble to impress throughout the 
land. Perhaps they had never yet 
heard of it. 

So I skirmished round for several 
days, guideless. At close range the 
Great Nafud was an impressive 
sight, with dunes rising sheer from 
the plain at one point, and towering 
for hundreds of feet. In other 
parts it petered out at the fringes 
into sandy foot-hills, and these I 
tackled in my Land-Rover. The 
sands were still moist from the 
rains weeks before, and held quite 
firm under the wheels most of the 
time. So far I went, then on foot, 
to gain a vantage-point where I 
could see what lay ahead. It was an 
awe-inspiring ocean of sand stretching 
as far as the eye could see, a twisted 
mass of peaks, ridges and great 
hollows, silent, almost threatening. 
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Over it all was an air of grim, 
moon-like desolation. The heights 
were bare, and glistened in the clear 
light. In the sheltered depressions, 
however, clustered a variety of 
desert shrubs and tiny flowers, as 
well as that botanical oddity known 
to bedou as ‘ zub erummel’ or ‘ zub 
el kalb’ and best left untranslated 
at that. Within weeks all this 
growth would vanish, shrivelled by 
the sun, and the sands would burn 
underfoot. 

Scattered in this eerie waste, I 
knew, were lonely hamlets, hidden 
in the great depressions, almost 
entirely cut off from the outside 
world. I could get valuable informa- 
tion from such sources; but I 
needed a reliable guide to find them. 

By chance he materialised two 
days later. I was sitting outside my 
tent scribbling up my notes and 
enjoying the almost voluptuous 
silence around me. I was alone, 
my team having gone off, with their 
usual alacrity, on the bi-weekly 
trip into Hail to refill the water- 
drums at the wells, and to idle 
away a few hours in the town 
market-place, the suq. 

A shadow fell across my table, 
and a voice said, “‘ Salaam aleikum.” 
A disreputable figure stood before 
me, having apparently risen from 
out of the earth, for not a soul had 
been in sight seconds earlier. He 
was about twenty years of age, and 
obviously of no fixed abode. 

He held out his right hand, 
dangling it before my nose, but 
not to shake hands as one might 
expect from such a gesture. I saw 
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that he had only recently parted 
company from his forefinger. The 
stump was a nasty mess of pulpy 
flesh, pus and dirt. Yet it appeared 
to cause him but little discomfort. 
(The stoic endurance of the bedou 
to physical aches and pains has 
never failed to astonish and fascinate 
me.) 

“ Fi andak dowa?” (‘ Have you 
any medicine ?’), he asked casually. 
I dug out the medical-kit, somewhat 
depleted from bathing sore eyes 
and dressing miscellaneous wounds 
and eruptions in the numerous 
hamlets and encampments we had 
passed through. I soaked and 
washed the hand and stump, clamped 
on lint and finished off with an 
impressive show of bandage, snowy- 
white against the swarthy background 
of unwashed skin. 

I asked him where he came from. 
He pointed over the jebel range 
towards the Nafud. “Five days 
over there,” he said, with true 
bedou vagueness. At this time of 
year that could be between sixty 
and seventy-five miles. 

He told me he had been shooting 
at gazelle for the pot when his 
rifle exploded, taking his finger off 
at the same time. He had thrown 
the useless remnants of his gun 
away. A far-fetched yarn; for 
while I could well understand the 
rifle falling apart at the seams, as 
most bedou firearms tend to do 
at the first puff of gunsmoke, I 
could scarce believe that a son of 
the desert would so lightly part 
with the bits and pieces. And he 
carried no spare ammunition. 


I told him I would send him 
into Hail where I knew of a Syrian 
doctor in the service of the Emir. 
He turned this offer down flat, which 
made me most suspicious. For 
every bedou loves to be dosed and 
bandaged and seems imbued with 
a faith that is almost pathetic in 
the efficacy of medicine-men, pro- 
fessional or amateur. I could only 
conclude that my patient had recently 
suffered the penalty under Muslim 
law of losing the forefinger for 
theft. This salutary punishment 
prevails throughout the land of the 
Sauds, resulting in a marked absence 
of the petty thieving that plagues 
one elsewhere in the Middle East. 

I returned to my diary. My 
patient, Mahmud by name I had 
learned, ambled off without a word 
of thanks (for all blessings and 
mercy are the will of Allah and 
not of mere man, especially infidel). 
He flopped forlornly before the 
dying embers of the morning fire, 
and took a hearty swig of water 
from the cut-away kerosene-tin 
nearby. I speculated, with a dash 
of locally acquired fatalism, whether 
my next pot of tea would come from 
that supply. 

Silence was not for long. My 
ears were assailed by a sound with 
which I had of late become drearily 
familiar. Mahmud had unearthed 
the single- stringed Arab fiddle, 
the rababah, prized possession of 
Hassan, my negro driver, at present 
carousing in Hail sug. The rababah 
is a dread instrument at best with, 
as far as I can gather, only two notes 
as its full gamut, and very dolorous 
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notes at that. But this particular 
rababah was possibly the worst of 
its kind. It was a device of Hassan’s 
own, built by him from the 
ubiquitous Kerosene-tin, a piece of 
wire and a lump of wood. He had 
acquired a genuine bow for it from 
the depths of some sug or other. 
With this concoction, blighting the 
peace of many a long evening hour, 
did Hassan tunelessly scrape and 
drone for the delight of himself 
and his colleagues. 

t Now the newcomer was at it, 
showing, I must say, surprising 
dexterity as he twiddled the bow 
with his injured hand. Surprising 
that is, because a pure-bred Arab 
will disdain any skill on the 
instrument, or even to play on it at 
all. The true virtuosi have always 
been drawn from the ranks of slaves 
and menials. Such inhibition, how- 
ever, is never known to discourage 
the proud warrior race from joining 
in what passes for fun in their 
circles. Through many a harrowing 
hour I had come to look upon this 
lugubrious instrument with ever- 
increasing aversion. I accordingly 
made unmistakable sounds of dis- 
approval and Mahmud, halting his 
efforts with an air of reproach, 
laid aside fiddle and bow. Then, 
with the easy conscience of one 
who has nothing better to do, he 
sank back and went to sleep. 

My gang returned from Hail 
towards sundown, primed with 
ponderous excuses for their delayed 
return, their day well made with 
haggling and lounging in the sug. 
My mild rebukes over, accepted 


as usual with the best of grace as 
face-saving gestures from me, they 
set about the evening fire. Mahmud 
lurked hopefully in the background, 
ostentatiously ignored. 

For a day or two he hung about 
on the fringe of the camp, like 
a two-legged pi-dog, picking up 
morsels here and there and left- 
overs from the evening pot of rice. 
I dressed his wounded finger. As 
a guest, albeit an unwelcome one, 
for three days he must be fed and 
watered and not a whimper of 
disapproval be made by anyone. 
But he was obviously suspected as 
harami (thief) by the men, especially 
by Hassan. He refused to go into 
Hail, scared of the local quack 
(and how right he probably was !), 
or of explanations that might lead 
to a spell in the Emir’s dungeons, 
with twenty lashes as well, on 
Friday after prayers. 

Then he was gradually absorbed 
into the little community, doing 
odd jobs by day, edging into the 
fire circle after sunset prayers. He 
was cheerful and amusing, a desert 
Cockney, and eventually I admitted 
him to the rank of camp-coolie- 
cum-local-guide, for he claimed that 
his birth-place lay within the Nafud. 
That gave him status in the camp. 

He justified himself eventually 
by leading the way, after sundry 
trials and tribulations, to three 
tiny hamlets in turn, each isolated 
from the others by several miles 
of towering dunes. Viewed from 
surrounding peaks they had a picture- 
postcard appearance that refreshed 
even my jaded eye. Almost identical 
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in appearance they fitted snugly into 
flat salt-pans, each four square miles 
or so in dimension, that formed 
the floors of the great sandy basins 
scattered throughout the Nafud. 
Each hamlet was a miniature oasis 
of tall green palms and carefully 
cultivated green patches. The usual 
Arab squalor was not so evident, 
at least from afar. The deep green 
of the gardens and palms contrasted 
vividly with the yellow-gold glitter 
of the surrounding sands. Water 
gushed with a sparkle from the 
village wells, from buckets hauled 
up by drooling, sad-faced camels. 
Women and girls crouched at work 
in the garden-plots, while their 
lords took advantage of the ample 
shade thrown by the palms. 

The people were poor, but their 
hospitality was profuse. Thanks 
to their great poverty I was spared 
the ordeal by rice and mutton, but 
instead was regaled lavishly with 
fresh dates dipped in sourish cream ; 
sweet milkless tea in tiny glasses, 
and coffee, bitterly aromatic, served 
in minute cups without handles. 
The coffee is, of course, more 
ritual than refreshment. 

I was welcomed; for these folk 
were worried about the locust egg- 
fields that lay all round them. We 
trudged the sands and they showed 
me fistfuls of egg-pods scooped 
from the dune sides. This was 
a very bad year, and they dreaded 
the days when the billions of 
pods would burst into life. In a 
good year these people grew sufficient 
for their needs with perhaps a 
little over for the Hail market. 


But this year they forecast the 
stripping of their crops overnight, 
with hunger, maybe famine, to 
follow. 

Mahmud led me and my Land- 
Rover along obscure and mostly 
obliterated camel-tracks from village 
to village. The metal ‘ sand-tracks’ 
and spades we carried were in 
constant demand, and we spent 
more hours digging and pushing 
than in actual motion. But we 
mever once gave up to return 
home defeated, and we paved the 
way where no motor-vehicle had 
been before. I was compelled to 
keep high up on the dune faces, 
following the lines of sharp ridges, 
avoiding the temptation to swoop, 
‘ wall-of-death’ fashion, into the 
great sand basin, for once down 
there there would be no getting 
out with the vehicle. The ridges 
themselves were razor-sharp, run- 
ning zigzag along the high dune- 
tops, built from accumulations of 
fine, windswept sand, dry and 
shifting. Up there one could easily 
capsize and tumble hundreds of 
feet into the hollows, down sides 
that were almost sheer. A sobering 
thought, if one paused to remember 
that the nearest medical help was 
seven hundred miles away. 

Despite snags and frustrations I 
was soon enabled to organise a 
shuttle-service of supplies from my 
camp to the dune villages, from 
forward dumps placed at the Nafud 
edge by my lorries. Both Land- 
Rovers were necessary, for lorries 
were useless in the big sands, 
Even with Land-Rovers it was slow, 








arduous work, with the ever-present 
fear of breakdowns, and a round 
trip of ten miles would occupy 
most of a day, even with reduced 
loads. Later the pace needed 
stepping-up, and so, inevitably 
but reluctantly, I set about hiring 
camels. 

This decision brought joy to the 
heart of every camel-man for miles 
round, and in no time the usual 
dismal array of beasts was being 
paraded before me. A good winter, 
resulting in what passes for lush 
pasturing for these benighted animals, 
had made them as sleek as it is 
possible for a camel to get. To 
me, however, they all look alike. 
After being drooled over by several 
in turn I left the choosing to Hamud, 
with the promise of a bonus for 
each camel acquired for six ryals 
a day or less. The demand had 
started at ten ryals. Within an 
hour Hamud had made a deal for 
ten beasts at six ryals each, for 
which I rewarded him with a ryal 
per animal. When asked how much 
he was getting from the other side 
he rolled his eyes and tut-tutted 
self-righteously. 

The rejected applicants dispersed 
in good grace, to lurk hopefully in 
the near distance. They guessed 
that Allah would remember them 
in due course. 

Off went the first camel convoy, 
ten camels carrying three sacks of 
bran each. They returned three 
days later having done a round trip 
of about twelve miles. I needed 
several hundred bags stacked out 
there within a week or so. Convoys 
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from Jeddah were arriving now 
and the stuff was piling up round 
the camp. Simple arithmetic in- 
dicated that it took nine camel 
hours to equal one Land-Rover 
hour (a morsel, this, of the statistical 
potpourri with which I was wont 
to flavour the somewhat jejune 
pages of my weekly reports). All 
this proved was that, since I had 
no more Land-Rovers, I must have 
more camels. Allah nodded, and, 
like genii, the late discarded ones 
stood before me again. There was 
an exquisite display of indifference, 
even reluctance, from the bedraggled 
owners, and Hamud had his work 
cut out getting that lot for six 
ryals aday. But soon we had another 
ten loaded and plodding sadly off 
towards the dunes. 

With a flock of camels on my 
hands and, by now, a horde of 
thirty coolies milling round the 
camp, mixing and sacking bait, 
unloading convoys as they arrived 
after the seven-day run from Jeddah, 
I could feel the pace hotting up. 
Among other things shipped to 
me by convoy was a large crate 
of money, silver ryals all, to supple- 
ment my present dwindling supply. 
The weight of this lot called for 
the united efforts of almost the 
entire labour force, but they 
succeeded in manhandling the crate 
to the entrance of my tent. There 
it could safely lie, and none would 
dare attempt to touch a cent. At 
the same time, to make sure, I did 
call for Mahmud, and ostentatiously 
asked how his finger was healing, 
adding that care should be taken 
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to avoid the loss of the whole hand. 
That was the punishment for 
subsequent theft, and my little 
jest went down well with one and 
all, including Mahmud. 

It was about this time that 
nature provided a diversion. I had 
previously noticed that the wide, 
flat, gravelly earth round the camp 
area was pitted with tiny holes, 
and I had assumed they were ant- 
holes. One morning as I stood 
idly prodding with my stick, a bedou 
labourer watched and ventured a 
remark : 

“Ya taweel omrack” (‘ Oh, you 
of great age’—an extreme courtesy 
from a bedou, to whom grey hairs 
call for deference and _ respect, 
although in this case he was half 
my age again.) “Do you know 
what is down there?” 

I assured him I did not know. 

‘“* That is a house of a scorpion,” 
he went on. And he continued by 
pointing to more of these small 
holes and assuring me that they 
too were the houses of scorpions. 
To prove it he set to work digging, 
and a foot or so down unearthed 
a tiny grey-green monster, still 
comatose, but very clearly a 
scorpion. In a week’s time, he 
explained, these beasts would hatch, 
and each hole would disgorge its 
repellent occupant into our midst. 
We were sitting plumb in the 
middle of an enormous scorpion- 
field, and but for the timely warning 
of my bedou friend, the place 
would in a few days’ time have 
been alive with those scampering, 
hooked-tailed horrors. 


I plied my informant with largesse, 
and appointed him there and then 
Camp Scorpion Control Officer, with 
a seconded staff of three men. 
Armed with small tins of neat 
agrocide their duty for the next 
few days was to patrol the surround- 
ing terrain and deposit a pinch of 
the insecticide at the mouth of each 
scorpion-hole. I think there were 
several thousand of these holes in 
all. I awaited the passing of the 
days with interest, and sure enough, 
at the end of the seventh, our 
first victim appeared, lying dead 
at the exit from his lair. The 
powerful contact poison had killed 
him before he could even emerge 
fully, penetrating his thin, still 
slimy membranes instantaneously. 
I soon found others in like state 
of discomfiture, while many died 
before emerging, the fine insecticide 
having been wafted in by the 
breeze. So was averted a calamity ; 
for such an invasion of scorpions 
would have necessitated removing 
the whole camp, lock stock and 
barrel. Subsequently I encountered 
only one scorpion in the camp, 
and he was hunted to the death 
by my experts. 

The twenty camels and the two 
Land-Rovers continued the patient 
trekking back and forth into the 
wastes. It got tougher for the 
vehicles as time went on; for 
their churned-up tracks became less 
and less traversable, and it became 
common to bog down for two hours 
or so at a time, valuable hours 
lost. The animals just plodded on 
remorselessly. One never has to 











dig a camel out. Perhaps the 
depths in human abasement is 
reached when, after an hour or more 
of hard digging in soft sand, one 
looks up to see some lone camel 
sauntering by, soft of foot and 
supercilious to a degree, craning his 
neck for a last, bleary look behind 
as he eases his way over the brow 
of the dune to sink smoothly from 
sight. Such times do try men’s 
souls. There even came the shame- 
ful day when one of these rugged 
animals was requisitioned, en route, 
by Hassan, to haul out a Land- 
Rover buried almost beyond recall. 
But that only happened once. What 
other vehicle, I wonder, would 
have stood up to that endless 
gruelling strain. 

Then came the day when first 
word was brought of locust hatchings 
in the dunes, by messenger from a 
village headman. “Fi debbah” were 
the words I had been waiting for 
— There are hoppers, young 
locusts.’ They had been seen far 
inside the Nafud beyond the range of 
my transport, advancing ominously. 
Scouts had been out in the sands 
watching the egg-fields and soon 
the battle was engaged. For over 
a period of seven to ten days they 
continued to emerge from the sands, 
en masse, milling and groping blindly 
at first; then, as native gregarious- 
ness asserted itself they banded 
together and began marching. 
Square mile after square mile of 
dunes was darkened by their mass 
as they moved relentlessly forward, 
bands linking up as they progressed, 
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flowing like lava down the steep 
dune faces. Such desert vegetation 
as lay in their path vanished, 
submerged and devoured within 
seconds. We set about the slaughter 
methodically, with gangs under the 
supervision of myself, my headman, 
Hamud, and even my drivers, who 
were as keen as anyone and knew 
the game well. Small dumps of 
bait brought from the villages 
manually and by camel were sited 
strategically in the general direction 
of march, and lines of the bait, 
insecticide dust mixed with bran, 
were laid in advance of the leading 
columns. We then moved back 
a short distance and watched for 
results. For some obscure reason 
these young locusts, except on the 
hottest of days, will fall voraciously 
upon this somewhat unpalatable 
offering, forsaking all else in sight. 
A black, seething mass will soon 
have accumulated as the hungry 
column closes up on the bait, few 
going forward over the bait-line. 
Within five minutes the effect of 
the bait is seen, with the insects 
springing helplessly, disorientated 
completely, soon to fall kicking on 
their backs. Many are pounced 
upon by their own kith and kin, 
and devoured alive. Such cannibals 
are in their turn affected by the 
poisoned flesh they have consumed, 
and so a chain reaction builds up. 
By intelligent anticipation in the 
application of this bait fantastic 
results can be obtained, and billions 
of locusts destroyed at very small 
cost. 
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Once under way the struggle 
went on for about five weeks. In 
the end hundreds of coolies were 
engaged, augmented by enthusiastic 
villagers only too keen to save their 
little plots. They were mainly 
successful, and few locusts got into 
the hamlets, thanks to the bait 
stocks so laboriously collected 
previously. Our work went on 
from dawn each day until after 
sundown, within a radius of seventy 
miles of my camp, for other areas 
as well as the Nafud were affected. 
In a dozen other areas too, through- 
out the length and breadth of this 
enormous country, which is the 
size of Europe, similar battles were 
being fought under the supervision 
of equally harassed control officers. 

There were inevitable breaks- 
through and escapes of isolated 
bands, which would later fiedge 
and take off for other pastures, 
but on the whole our aim was 
accomplished. ‘That was to ensure 
that as few escapes as possible 
occurred. By limiting fledging to 
isolated groups the subsequent 
menace from adult swarms was 
not only greatly reduced but often 
eliminated. Such, at least, was 
the expounded theory, which main- 
tained that dispersed locusts tend 
to revert to a ‘solitary’ state, 
losing the gregarious instinct that 
dominates when swarming. Sclitaria 
do not move far, live localised lives 
and cause relatively small damage. 
Physical changes also occur, and 
for years not a single swarm of 
migratory locusts may be seen. Then 
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in time the peculiar, unexplained 
urge towards gregariousness asserts 
itself and a new cycle begins. 
Hence ‘ the years of the locust.’ 

It was in the heat of battle that 
my protégé, Mahmud, returned, 
presumably, to the place from whence 
he came. At any rate he vanished, 
and we never saw him again. True 
to his ilk, he went as he came. 
Maybe it was that the strain of 
sustained endeavour was too much 
for this languid nomad. He did 
not even stop to collect his pay. 
Such urgency is rare in a land 
where bukra (tomorrow) is the word 
foremost on everyone’s lips, and 
where money is beloved above most 
things, if not all. 

So came the day when the 
familiar cry ‘fi debbah’ changed 
to ‘ fi girard’ (‘ there are locusts’), 
and I knew we had not much longer 
to go. It meant that fledging had 
started. In a few days the area 
would be clear, the ‘escapes’ 
having taken their leave. 

Across the plain I found them, 
among patches of scrub and acacia. 
Dangling upside down, like ripe 
fruit on the prickly branches, they 
slid their way sluggishly out of 
the final skin. The process takes 
a full day before they drop to 
earth with a slight plopping sound, 
leaving discarded, empty skins 
clinging to bushes, like miniature 
wind-socks. On the ground, at 
first but half inert, they stagger 
blindly. They are slimy, pink and 
rather obscene-looking as they dry 
their sticky wings in the warm 
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sun. A further day is spent 
rapaciously disposing of all eatables 
to be found. They are ravenous 
after enforced abstention during the 
moulting period. At the same time 
the flimsy wings are stretched and 
tested. 

They are easy prey at this stage. 
Eagerly they fall upon the feast 
we so lavishly lay for them. At 
the same time the insecticide dust 
clings to and penetrates the moist, 
tender skin, with fatal effect. It 
is our last chance to destroy them, 
and for two days and nights we are 
busy searching and killing. Then 
the remnants are off, and we are 
left alone, with nothing much else 
to do. 

The time came for me too to be 
off, after dispensing for the last 
time heaps of silver ryals to the 
multitude now employed, shaking 
hands solemnly all round, paying 


my final courtesy call on the Emir 
and folding up my weather-beaten 
tents. The weather was not so 
bleak now. The midday sun was 
growing fiercer, for it was mid- 
May. Down on the coast piains it 
would be sweltering. I would feel 
the change when I descended from 
the great inland plateau on the 
last leg of the journey, seventy 
miles from Jeddah. 

We set off, and in four days 
reached Jeddah, after six and a 
half months of the desert, having 
traversed over twelve thousand miles 
of largely unmapped ground. 

Five days later, with my venerable 
beard removed, my locks shorn to 
a decent length, bathed and groomed, 
I boarded a plane for home, the 
first time for almost three years, 
After the silence of the waste-lands 
the roar of London’s traffic hit me 
like a bad smell. 
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A TOWN, A RIVER AND A CITY 


BY GORDON MEYER 


AT the sandy bank of the immense 
river the heat of the day and the 
rhythm of the journey—four dusty 
leagues ridden with our host—are 
at last broken. The eye rests 
gratefully on a liquid panorama, a 
moving mass of water that knows 
not the discipline of a European 
river, which through the centuries 
has patiently gouged out its niche 
in earth and legend. The rivers 
east of the Andes are apt to slip 
and slide all over the place, to be 
here five hundred yards and there 
five thousand—and that too is 
nothing—in width; or to maze 
into a thousand island - studded 
channels. It is so, in fact, at this 
place—all three phenomena. We 
are not sure where it is on the map, 
and this could be because we have 
thrown the map away. For we 
want to penetrate the continent, 
not emerge from it; the map was 
taking us so far out of it that we 
were beginning to arrive again in 
the schoolroom. It is sometimes 
preferable to come upon things 
without previous advice, and thus 
experience an emotion which even 
the humblest of travellers may 
share with Cortes or Doughty. 

Of course, it is nice to know the 
cardinal points from time to time; 


and north and south are the most 
interesting. The sun unfortunately 
is not the help it is in tamer latitudes, 
since for the greater part of the day 
it seems to be sitting on the top of 
our head. But at this hour it is 
lancing towards the bank long willow 
shadows, in which we accordingly 
undress, The following are then 
tested: the temperature of the 
water, the nature of the bottom, 
and the general ‘feel’ of things— 
all with the remotest member upon 
which we can call. And, says the 
big toe, it is quite all right, quite 
harmless; in you go. A swallow, 
flashing white as it heels in the day- 
long chase, confirms it; so we take 
a step forward. And then we notice 
two Indian boys pull from the 
bottom of their boat an enormous 
whiskered fish with no scales but 
a yellowy skin, a jaw like a shark’s 
and a body which must be as thick 
as our thigh. Also we now notice 
the current, which, memory says, 
would cause a destroyer to drag her 
anchor. So, while our host unsaddles 
and sits under the willows, we look 
for something more reassuring ; and 
finding it where the water far away 
seems to lie slack and smooth against 
the green islands, we throw ourselves 
in. Vigorous swimming enables 
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the same position to be maintained 
(over the ground, that is) until 
something cold rasps the thigh; 
and in a twinkling we find ourselves 
once more on the bank. 

There we relax. Some time or 
other there will be a ferry. It 
doesn’t matter when; and we don’t 
care either. A long while ago we 
learned that the judicious traveller 
from northern Europe should lock 
up his conceptions of time and 
space, punctuality and distance. He 
does not, if he is still wiser, discard 
permanently those old conceptions ; 
he keeps them in some lumber-room 
of the mind against the day of his 
return to his own country, which 
he will have to announce to his 
friends and family, if he has any 
left by then, with exactitude. For 
these loved ones do not idly sail 
through life with the wind abaft 
the beam, but navigate with a 
precision that is sometimes even 
furious, knowing where they will 
be at any given moment—at a board 
meeting, or reunion of the council 
over the widening of that road, or 
at a rehearsal of ‘ The Gondoliers.’ 
They can even plan holidays, and 
know where they will be for 
Christmas. Further, they have, 
many of them, paid in advance the 
harbour dues of their last landfall. 
Obviously, then, it would never do 
for us to say that we shall see 
Desmond, or Aunt Maud, ‘ antes de 
medio dia’ or ‘ después de medio dia’ 
—before, or after midday. 

Thus we sit in the ferry, some 
time later, unaware of any call, 
except perhaps that of taking an 


intelligent interest in what is going 
on round us. What is actually 
going on? A careful look reveals 
that nothing is going on—nothing 
special, that is; just life. And life 
decrees that our chief concern, the 
ferry, shall be motionless. For 
such a long time it stays in this 
state that a doubt arises whether a 
mistake has not been made, and 
that the ancient boat has come, not 
to make the voyage across the wide 
river, but to be broken up. Well, 
the only thing to which we would 
object would be the noise. But a 
while later, somewhere in the iron 
hull, a deep rumble terminates 
the farewell talk with our ex-host, 
who remains sitting his horse, until 
the boat is perhaps a quarter of the 
way across, when he begins to 
dwindle in size, becomes a match- 
stick, the head of the match; and 
finally nothing. 


Late sunlight washes island and 
river, shore and cliff, with a pale 
green luminescence which, as the 
ferry rounds an island, is seen to 
be shed also over the little town 
crowning the long, low cliff. Twin 
towers and a brilliant blue cupola 
flash in the evening sun; and there 
is also, if truth is to be told—which 
becomes more difficult as you try 
harder—there is also a cement factory 
at one end; but discreetly, like 
the gasworks in Monte Carlo. Any- 
way, no further attention is given 
to it; for, as the boat draws to the 
shore, the green is seen to be not 
entirely green, but filled out here 
and there with violet. In fact, the 
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whole flank of the low bluff is 
wreathed in violet, the town being 
criss-crossed with jacarandds, the 
violet warp, and tipas, the green 
weft. But the jacarandds are 
beautiful, and delicate as the ramu- 
lose structure of a violet coral-reef. 
Some are dark violet, some pale, 
where the setting sun has struck 
them full in the face. A heady 
perfume drifts from the shore, and 
the water close in is starred with 
small yachts and motor-boats, a 
display such as might be seen at 
Itchenor, but not (we have the 
mistake of thinking) in the heart 
of seventeenth- century Spanish 
America. Seventeenth century? Yes 
—all except the motor-boats, the 
factory and a few other objects. 
Things have not changed that much: 
it was the overwhelming first view 
of the little river port that seduced 
us into the error. 

In a sun-brightened passing river- 
steamer girls in gay dresses and 
dark glasses shade their eyes to 
look at us. We are a nondescript 
handful, hardly worth a glance; 
but we don’t tell them. Some of 
us, in fact, endeavour to give the 
contrary impression. Perhaps the 
others are not worth it either. A 
delightful doubt remains. But the 
river-steamer has given us an idea, 
and in the next moment we have 
forgotten the gay load of passengers, 
as we come alongside ; and a flame- 
coloured ceilbo-tree, blazing in the 
dipping sun, bursts upon the mind. 


The hotel, a few minutes after 
we have been in and out of it—we 


are now in the plaza—fades in the 
memory to a yellow blur; the 
yellow being the paint peeling and 
flaking off the crumbling exterior. 
Odd spots stand out in the blur: 
long passages of cracked, dirty 
mosaic; patios, palm-filled or vine- 
covered, one after another—three 
or four houses went to make this 
hotel—and finally, the room, entered 
by doors for people twelve feet 
high. The boards, bare of every- 
thing save dust and enormous insects, 
support somehow an ancient iron 
and brass bed, whose decline in the 
middle is such as might have been 
caused by the month’s sleep of a 
well-fed anaconda; and it is not 
unnatural to wonder whether to 
this decline there is going, tonight, 
to be added a fall, yes, a heavy one ; 
for sleepers lay high off the ground 
in the epoch of that bed’s con- 
struction. The whole shabby 
picturesqueness, which, in Italy, 
one is tempted to believe, has 
resulted from centuries of careful 
cultivation, has been  artlessly 
achieved here in a generation or 
two. It doesn’t matter; nothing 
really matters here; and in any 
case the view from the river indicated 
that somewhere in the town there 
is magnificence—probably under- 
neath the blue cupola and the twin 
towers. We are now in search of it. 

The little principal plaza is white 
with men’s shirts and women’s 
dresses, violet with jacaranda foliage, 
green from cypress, cedar and 
paradise-trees. Every part of the 
square is crammed with life; it 
throbs and pulses: in the men 
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sitting on the seats, sometimes— 
and not in the brazen fashion of 
the capital— addressing playful 
remarks to the women; and in 
the women, who are smiling, as 
they repeat the comments, but to 
each other. A snatch of sing-song 
dialogue falls on the ear, “He 
says he fell in love with me at that 
dance”; a giggle, and the answer, 
“ Qué sinvergiienza!” The shame- 
less one! The air is warm and 
perfumed, and there is no mistaking 
what it all means. For a moment, 
doggedly, stolidly intent on the 
search for magnificence, we leave 
it, making a mental note—hardly 
necessary—to return. For the twin 
towers and blue cupola have been 
sighted on the far side of the plaza. 

From outside, the magnificence 
is seen to be a bit faded; the paint 
here, too, has cracked and flaked, 
and the long steps are strewn with 
the droppings of pigeons and doves. 
But once inside the immensely tall 
doors, we see and feel the change. 
The gold, the marble, the pomp, 
and the powerful incense-loaded 
atmosphere of twenty centuries of 
the religion rush upon us. There 
is no question but that here is all 
the magnificence. And is there 
some special connection between it 
and the impoverishment of every- 
thing outside? In any case we 
have become aware—from a long 
way away, where tall candles burn 
spear-shaped holes in the dusky 
interior—we have become aware of 
a chanting, as of one in pain. After 
a while the chanting stops, and 
the dark mass vaguely noticed, on 


our arrival, as being spread over 
the interior, becomes, with a scuffling, 
half a thousand women—and a few 
men—rising from their knees. And 
then we notice the huge drapings 
of black crape, and remember that 
today must be The Day of the 
Dead. 

Our own thoughts, we must 
admit—or, confess, as perhaps we 
should say here—are more with the 
living. For we are reflecting how 
beautifully cool it is, and that there 
can surely be no better place in 
this heat; and there is good reason 
to suspect that others also whose 
flesh is rather weak are feeling the 
same. But eventually, oppressed 
by the memento mori emanating 
from these collective thoughts about 
the dead, we emerge once more on 
to the plaza, in order to rejoin the 
living. The warm, perfumed air 
and the cries of the people smite 
us more agreeably than the other 
had smitten us. And in the sky, 
now the colour of a blued rifle- 
barrel, a sliver of the new moon 
lolls like an illuminated Chinese 
junk, one nearby star its riding- 
light. 

Softly in the tree-filled plaza the 
sexes shuffle in their age-old dance. 
Perhaps we will join them, but a 
few rickety chairs and tables outside 
a boliche suggest a Campari-and- 
soda. Soon a man is offering us 
a million pesos, and we are about 
to accept, when the price is disclosed : 
a lottery ticket. Too high, says 
past experience. Moreover, even 
were there three winnings to collect, 
we don’t know where we shall be 
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next Friday. We don’t even know 
what day it is today, except that 
it is The Day of the Dead. 

Round the plaza winds a gaily 
painted tram, expatriated many 
decades ago by the great republic 
in the north, and now filled with 
brightly dressed passengers and 
fluttering with advertisements swing- 
ing like tinsel on a Christmas-tree. 
And after a while the priest comes 
out of his church. He is tall, old, 
his body bent in the last long bow 
that will end in prostration. His 
black soutane flapping as he walks, 
he salutes this one, lays his hand on 
that one’s shoulder, has a chat with 
the newsvendor—only here it is 
no longer news, but history—buys, 
perhaps from kindness, the paper ; 
and has a long conversation with the 


Far away on the shore—some 
days later this—the towers float 
through the trees, rise and fall, 
disappear and appear again. The 
shore, never more than a few hands 
high, approaches, recedes, and 
sometimes vanishes altogether. It 
is a day of greens, greys and browns : 
rich green of the vegetation, grey 
of the sky, and brown of the huge 
river, lighter from time to time 
where the tawny sandspits are being 
shorn away and reformed by the 
swift current. The horizon is vast. 

There are still some four, or it 
may be five hundred miles to do. 
The tempo of river travel does not 
conduce to precise calculations. 


old woman in black who waits on 
the corner. Along the ‘ mosaico 
romano’ pavements wander the old, 
the young, and the fat bored woman 
in black with two bobbing children 
moored to her skirts. Perhaps in 
essence it is not very different from, 
say, the square at Ripon; for here, 
too, they sell refrigerators, play 
bar billiards, and make expensive 
purchases mentally through plate- 
glass windows. 

And all this reminds us somehow 
that no one we know knows where 
we are, and no one we don’t know 
knows who we are. What could 
be better? So, after a time, we 
rise; and the rest of our night- 
stop is spent not in observing, but 
in the far more pleasurable business 
of living. 


The boat on which we were to 
embark might arrive, it was said, 
at six, so at seven we confidently 
took coffee in the plaza, while 
awaiting the baker’s cart to bring 
the media lunas to (horribile dictu) 
dip in it. At eight an Indian boy 
was putting a brilliant gleam on 
our shoes; and at nine we were 
in one of the aged exiled trams 
groaning down the street, whose 
cobbles are no match for the thick 
grass, to the little jetty. It was 
all to find the wide river and its 
many channels—Heaven and the 
pilot share the secret of which is 
the right one—deserted. But after 
a while two masts and twin, short, 








black funnels sprouting over the 
horizon proclaimed themselves as 
belonging to our boat. 

Now we are on board, drifting 
in a liquid void, enchantingly 
separated from the too, too solid 
exacting world. The only sign of 
hurry is the busy ‘ chuff-a-chuff, 
chuff-a-chuff’ of the engines. Is it 
misleading, this hurrying noise? An 
interesting question which must be 
shelved, for there is a sound of 
bells ringing. 

From the dining-saloon the islands 
are seen to unreel in the swift 
brown flood. They are seen through 
a screen of white-coated stewards, 
white tables, bottles of wine, cutlery, 
and the pleasant familiarity of Latin- 
Americans gathered together in a 
common cause. A tree floats by 
a bottle of white wine. Windows 
rattle. “ Qué lindos playas!” What 
beautiful beaches! says our cabin 
companion. To have a launch, to 
fish, to live wild, to ‘take sun.’ 
His heart is in the country, his 
business in the capital. And at 
that moment, seeing one solitary 
jacaranda-tree, a violet explosion 
against the green, we agree with 
him. How it stands out! 

In every direction stretch immense 
fjords wandering away into the green. 
There is simply no telling which is 
the main channel. We do not mind, 
nor does our cabin companion: in 
fact, it appears to be his idea of 
life. The air, the food and wine, 
the company are all agreeable; and 
it has stopped raining. We are 
content to wander as far as the 
water will take us, and this, being 
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the distance between New York and 
London, is enough for the time 
being. The captain, a swarthy, 
thick-set Correntino, wearing jet- 
black sun-glasses, seems to have the 
same idea; for at some time in the 
afternoon he turns into one of the 
fjords, and stops engines. Idly we 
drift down the stream of life, the 
only noises the soft rushing of the 
river under the forefoot and loud 
bird-cries in the willow-forest. But 
to these is now added the rattle of 
the anchor cable and the cracking 
of tautening breast-wires on the 
electric winches. They put an end 
to the siesta, and a walk round to 
the other side reveals the boat 
tied up ; and there above is a sandy- 
coloured house with ornamental 
balustrades growing out of the green 
and violet trees. A house is nothing 
much to look at, you may say. 
On the contrary it is, when in 
some fifty miles you have seen only 
one, and that one nothing a few 
pairs of industrious swallows could 
not have built. The boat sighs, 
and snuggles up to the jetty. Silence 
falls; the heat falls; and after a 
while someone starts unloading 
oranges. 


‘ Chuff-a-chuff, chuff-a-chuff’ go 
the engines. The sharp prow re- 
sumes its thousand-mile knife-cut 
through the brown water, which the 
twin screws then twist and torment 
into protesting foam. The current 
alone would expel us from this con- 
tinent by way of the whale-jaw on 
whose south-west side lies the mis- 
named city to which we are destined. 








We are on a huge inland sea, from 
which there appears no exit; for at 
the farthest extremity of the vision a 
line of trees dances upon the water. 
But, on reaching the low, wooded 
horizon, the captain discovers a new 
channel, and then we are in another 
sea. As he follows the deep water, 
the ship swings this way, that way, 
and sun and cloud rush from side 
to side. Continually we regard the 
southern horizon, as if to see some 
indication of our destination, until 
we remember that the trip from 
the cataracts alone takes the time 
for a fast Atlantic crossing. There 
are a day and a night to go yet. 

Our cabin companion says that 
he embarked on the boat’s maiden 
trip, how long ago he doesn’t 
remember, but muchisimos ajios 
before, he says with a certain 
grimness, the epoch ef the Dictator. 
He had a de luxe cabin, and nothing 
to pay. There were champagne, 
caviare, foie-gras, meringues chan- 
tilly with fresh strawberries, music. 

. Those, he says, were the days 
in South America. People—he does 
not specify which—could do what 
they liked; the money was worth 
something; everyone was polite; 
the workers didn’t have ‘ ideas’; 
one lived comfortably on one’s 
rentes; and life, in fact, was gener- 
ally so wonderful here that for 
six months every year one went to 
Europe. 

We echo his sighs (but faintly). 
For we too have a similar pair of 
glasses: bacon-and-eggs and tea in 
the little shop opposite the cricket- 
ground (more exciting than dinner 
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with the family) at seven and a 
half pennies a time; summer and 
winter distinguishable; and all our 
sunlit life stretching away in front 
of us. It still is, we hope; for we 
would like to remain mentally young 
enough always to live our days, 
rather than recall them. So we have 
found it wiser not to wear these 
glasses too much. They cause 
terrible headaches, which spread to 
the heart, and that organ sticks it 
for so long, until it mutinies against 
the idea of pumping merely for 
the sake of regrets; and finally 
says, ‘To the Devil with you!’ 
—and stops. 

So, noticing through the port-hole 
how green grow the willows and 
how scarlet the flames of a ceibo 
crackling fiercely among them, we 
say to our new friend, “ What 
about getting hold of a boat and 
going up beyond the falls, through 
the forests, to fish in the Lagunas 
de Guayra?” We are an hour in 
the cabin discussing this: how we 
shall do it, when we shall do it, 
what we shall take. Afterwards, 
like a little boy—but he is nearly 
the age of the century—he tucks 
himself up in bed for the afternoon 
with ‘L’Jle des Pingouins’; and 
we begin to like him. We shall 
make the trip in the spring, before 
the heat and the insects become 
unbearable, and the colours so 
intense that the eye, as we know 
from experience, cannot rest at 
night for seeing them in the dark. 


Leaving ‘ Penguin Island ’ to droop 
onto our friend’s chest, we emerge 








again on to the upper deck, and 
* chuff-a-chuff, chuff-a-chuff’ go 
those confounded engines, with their 
reminder of journey’s end, their 
insistence the only strain of urgency 
on the dreamy voyage among the 
willow forests. Why don’t they 
break down—we have seen so many 
things break down in this part of 
the world—so that we can drift 
in silence with the current? Un- 
fortunately, Messrs Harland & Wolff 
say, inexorably, you will be carried 
to the capital, carried to the capital. 

. And there, we need no telling, 
we shall have to fight against 
altogether another sort of stream. 

So we get as far as possible from 
the noise. It is mid-afternoon; 
the tempo of life has slowed even 
more; the decks are deserted, 
cabins filled, and the shuddering 
of the ship is the only audible sound 
—almost; for, passing our cabin 
window, we are horrified to notice 
that our friend’s breathing-apparatus 
is also shuddering; and suddenly 
that trip to the Lagunas de Guayra 
is seen in a different light. 

Late in the afternoon the water 
becomes browner. At its edges 
splash dark-skinned children ; above 
them, on the high sand-cliffs, a 
rich man’s family take their tea in 
the well-kept garden of their villa. 
Other villas appear, red-roofed, 
white-walled, surrounded by lawns, 
cypresses, impeccable hedges, and 
various rustic sophistications, which 
we do not enumerate since we are 
requesting the steward to put three 
times the normal amount of tea 
into the pot; and then, after a 
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rapid revision, changing it to No, 
eight times. Through the port-hole 
appears a round, grey, iron rump 
with ‘Rotterdam’ painted across 
it. As far as here the deep-water 
ships come. There is a Greek, 
and a Frenchman, an Englishman, 
a Yankee. The atmosphere is 
different. Even the people on board 
look different. 

The evening sun beats down 
fiercely as we come alongside the 
jetty of this large riverside town; 
and through the cabin window we 
ask our friend, now awake, for our 
Paraguayan-palm hat. He is a 
small man, with little hair on his 
egg-shaped head. As he passes the 
hat through the window, his eyes 
widen behind his huge round glasses, 
and his face is creased in pain. He 
has seen the town; it is anathema. 
“J don’t want to see the place!” 
he cries. Covering his eyes, he 
relinquishes the hat and disappears 
behind a swiftly drawn curtain, 
where he is heard muttering to 
himself, “ Ese hijo de puta” (his 
euphemism for his late ruler), 
“Ruined everything in the country. 
Everything! It’s all finished now. 
Once the people could do what 
they liked. The money...” The 
rest being familiar, we go to the 
rail, and watch the unloading of 
more oranges. 

It is soon evident that, for all 
that our friend’s words are some- 
times a little wearying, there is 
yet something in them. For every- 
thing now appears to be a problem. 
The rhythm is treble that of the 
little ports far up the river, but the 











rate of work, calculated on results, 
is somehow slower—perhaps because 
only a smaller number are able to 
work, in view of the greater number 
giving orders. The eight-man crew 
wheeling the gangway to the ship’s 
side are full of fight. ‘Not this 
way’; ‘here, you idiot’; ‘no, there.’ 
The sailors, according to the long- 
shoremen, don’t know their job. 

But after a time it all dies down. 
The town drops astern, becoming 
more attractive every minute; the 
river opens wide to receive us; and 
our friend appears for dinner. 

Some half a hundred of us immure 
ourselves in walls of iron, entrust 
our lives to an unknown, unseen, 
dark-skinned man, aloof behind his 
black sun-glasses, who never talks, 
but now and then raises an arm, 
or blows a little whistle. At his 
orders we are all hurled through 
the night over the black water, and 
all round us is no sign of humanity. 
The shore has become a black 
velvet ribbon lying just above the 
water. Sometimes there is a gap 
in it. On the other side of the 
saloon a light now and then rides 
by a port-hole, even a town; and 
in this direction our friend refuses 
to look. For him everything, since 
the call at the big town this afternoon, 
is now finished; but by gazing at 
the left bank, which is bare of 
humanity, he will create the illusion 
he seeks. 

Above, among the stars, which 
ride like lighted bucys in another 
dark ocean, rolls the round black 
moon, like a monstrous cannon-ball. 


A thin crescent-shaped portion of 
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its underside shines with borrowed 
light; and from it the fore-stay 
draws a dark pencil-line down to 
the water. It is calm ; it is peaceful ; 
it is wild again. And then our 
stroll takes us abaft the funnels, 
and ‘ chuff-a-chuff, chuff-a-chuff’ 
go the cursed engines driving us 
down to the capital. Our friend’s 
antipathy to the metropolis has 
become contagious; or was the 
germ already there, latent ? 


There is an American on board. 
We found him in the saloon after 
dinner. He is short, stumpy, 
serious, and seems to have a great 
deal of patience. It is being tried 
now; for he is endeavouring to 
give us all a film-show, and things 
are not going as they should. 
“Daddy! What’s the matter?” 
cries a daughter from the rail of 
the Salon de Musica above. 

“ Ha-llo, Da-ddee!” sings Junior 
plaintively from below, or almost 
below the table. (Junior is really 
juvenissimus. ) 

“T’m taking off a screw,” says 
father in a pleasant, soft, west- 
coast accent. 

But this is clearly not good 
enough for others above, in the 
Salon de Musica. They have other 
ideas for the evening’s entertain- 
ment, and the jerky rhythms of 
a world-famous tango, thumped 
by determined feminine hands, 
begin to break through the buzz 
of conversation below. A tremendous 
problem has arisen over the voltage, 
or the transformation of the voltage, 
and the possibility of heating the 
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motor, which is, as we might have 
guessed, a very special motor. An 
enthusiast arrives; and another, 
and another, each bent on helping. 
The result: disagreement is multi- 
plied. Finally, the radio-mechanic 
is sent for; and Mama appears 
with a box of slides. She has a 
wide-skirted, scarlet cotton dress, a 
green cardigan and coloured head- 
scarf, and a daughter to match; 
and proves to be the one our friend 
thought from the dockside was a 
gypsy. 

While we wait, we questioned 
each other. ‘What is the film?’ 
‘A cowboy film.’ ‘Yes, because 
that one, el norteamericano, is going 
to give it.’ ‘No, it is something 
else.” No one knows. The people 
fill the tables and wait; they go 
out, they come back; and the 
children grow restless. Finally the 
men begin playing cards and ordering 
drinks; and at last the radio- 
mechanic appears. He carries a 
screw-driver. To him, patiently, 
the American explains his voltage 
problem. Patiently the mechanic 
explains, then, his own voltage 
problem. The American demon- 
strates a patience which is extra- 
ordinary. After a repetition of 
each other’s problems the mechanic 
disappears, and returns with various 
instruments. By the aid of these 
the projector is disembowelled, and 
a dozen heads crane to see the 
innards. ‘ Yes, it will be all right.’ 
* No, it won’t.’ ‘Yes, it will, because, 
don’t you see... ?’ But Junior 
now has our attention. He comes 
and gives a ten-centavo coin to his 


father, and bends low to inspect a 
giant cockroach we have removed 
from the back of our neck. 

** We'll have to change this plug,” 
says the radio-mechanic, finally. 

It is changed, and : 

** All right ?” asks the American. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Good.” 

** Switch on, then.” 

Alas, nothing happens. 

“You know, Alexander,” says 
the wife, “‘ you can’t keep all these 
people waiting [the saloon is packed 
now]. This didn’t happen on the 
other boat.” 

The American’s tongue, we forgot 
to say, has a habit of curling up 
to his nose in the face of difficulties. 
It now goes up there and remains 
for a considerable time in that 
position. And ‘La Cumparsita,’ 
the tango, thunders triumphantly 
from above. 

The radio-mechanic brings yet 
more tools, and soon the camera is 
no longer a camera ; it is a collection 
of spare parts. 

But after a long time it is again 
assembled, plugged in; and its 
owner throws the switch. Again 
nothing happens. He keeps throwing 
it, with the insistence of one who 
repeats himself louder in the belief 
that a foreigner must sooner or 
later understand him. But nothing 
happens; except that ‘La Cum- 
parsita’ is now delirious with 
triumph. 

The mechanic takes a terminal 
and connects it to every potential 
he can find in the camera, but 
without result. He then wets his 
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finger and fearlessly touches exposed 
parts. But all those who have 
meddled unwillingly with electricity 
know that nothing happens to the 
brave, or rather the fearless; but 
only to the terrified. As we ourselves 
would have been electrocuted long 
ago, we gaze fascinated. Nothing 
happens. 

The saloon, far from emptying 
at this crushing succession of failures, 
is now crammed with men, women 
and children, as though it were 
a life-boat muster. Patiently they 
wait. Everyone in South America 
knows how to wait. 

Finally, after another adjustment, 
the radio-mechanic says, “ Now 
current is passing.” The American 
says, ““No.” The radio-mechanic, 
in a rapid, deep voice, says, “ Yes.” 
He is half Indian, from one of the 
northern provinces. 

We shall never know; for we 
wander out on deck to see Orion, 
in these latitudes unannounced by 
Sirius, heaving its vast bulk out 
of the willow forests now noisy 
with tinkling frogs. And in the 
west the moon has become entangled 
with the Scorpion. 

* Chuff-a-chuff, chuff-a-chuff’ go 
the engines. Nearer and nearer 
we get. 


Dawn finds us on a fresh-water 
ocean; the horizon at times on 
either side is liquid. The boat 
rolls, the decks are wet. Our friend 
snores. Now about that trip... ? 

Ahead, just above the horizon, 
lie wreaths of smoke. They might 
be ships; but what ships? A 
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squadron of coal-burning dread- 
noughts? It is possible. But on 
the whole, the grouping suggests 
factory chimneys. Is this, then, 
how it is all going to end? 

But the whole river, the ship, 
ourselves are now dipping towards 
a pink flush in the east. Suddenly, 
on a thin shadowy island ahead, 
a mirror flashes ; it is flame-coloured, 
grows, separates itself from the 
island; and over the white bulk- 
head beside us spreads a pink stain. 
In the next moment we are the 
possessor of a shadow. A last quick 
glance at the far-off mirror, at 
which we can no longer stare, shows 
it to be—with all those beams 
shooting out from it—not unlike 
the pictures in children’s classical 
books of Phoebus Apollo starting 
his burning chariot across the day. 

Our friend, no longer snoring, 
sleeps like a child; but on the 
lower part of his pink face there 
is a pout. Even in sleep, then, 
he makes his life-long protest against 
the Dictator, who has sacked the 
republic, ruined everything, deci- 
mated the value of the peso; 
changed—and this is the worst of 
it—‘ the old way of life.’ Better, 
then, that he is not warned of the 
approach to his native city. With 
a face already as pink as that it 
could be fatal. 

The leadsman takes his soundings ; 
his companion from the wing of 
the bridge shakes out the dregs 
from his moté gourd; and we pass 
a buoy numbered 92 and initialled 
M.O.P. Ninety-two kilometres from 
the capital, and the buoy, in case 
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we are thinking of abducting it, 
belongs to the Ministry of Public 
Works. Everything is without doubt 
getting very civilised, and, since it 


III 


Just above the horizon appears a 
white dot, struck by the sun. To 
it another flashes an answer. A 
third appears ; then dozens of them. 
Increasing in size, they become 
white towers—growing, soaring. It 
is the city. All along one arc of 
the horizon it flashes, new, clean, 
and as if carved in polar ice; 
fabulous, and splendid with promise 
in the morning sun. The cry of 
Paracelsus rises to our lips : 


* So long the city I desired to reach 
Lay hid: when suddenly its spires afar 
Flashed through the circling clouds: 
you may conceive 
My transport.’ 


That is how it appears from the 
river, how we prefer to know it. 
And now all these three, a town, a 
river and a city, have been seen in 
terms of each other; and, save the 
city, all from within also. But of 
the inside of the city, if the whole 
truth were to be told, altogether a 
different kind of poetry to the one 
recalled by the river-view must be 
written—one for which, mercifully 
this time, there is no room here, 
even had we the ability. And the 
‘ transport,’ then, that the Wanderer 
says may be conceived? Ah, that 
is going to be the big problem. 

As the city rides up over the 
horizon and buildings become 
identifiable, the American film- 


might be nice to see civilisation 
again, and get that beard off, among 
other things, we gaze long in its 
direction. Where is the city? 


operator appears, reveals himself 
in a brief ‘ave atque vale’ as a 
missionary who has worked ten 
years among the Indians; but 
first, ‘What is that enormous 
building, the biggest in the city 
it seems?’ ‘The War Ministry.’ 
‘So big?’ ‘Yes; for war here is 
held, like charity, to begin at home. 
A family affair, in fact.’ ‘Hunt us 
up, then, if you come to California.’ 

And there on the dockside, some 
hours later, is our cabin companion’s 
charming wife; she has a car; 
and thus we conceive our transport. 
Yes, we would be delighted. 
Together we descend the gangway. 
We are in the city. 


But wait: this madness, this 
din, this shoving, fighting, tearing, 
robbing, cursing, expectorating— 
what in the name of...? It is 
civilisation, of course, the city. 
But there is no denying that the 
majority prefer it this way; so we 
do not complain. On the contrary, 
we find it, on reflection, to be 
a happy arrangement concentrating 
that majority securely in one or 
two spots, and not, for example, 
in the Brazilian forests, above the 
Guayra Falls, where, as we drive 
through the capital, we plan with 
our new friend to spend next spring. 
Fancy finding the majority up there ! 
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THE Labour Party is indeed in the 
doldrums, drifting in search of a 
wind that may carry it somewhere. 
Immediately after the Election it re- 
formed its ranks, with an appearance 
of unity and an assumption of con- 
fidence. But then the doubts began; 
they continue; and Blackpool did 
nothing to dissipate them. 

The truth is that Labour has lost 
its old impetus. Once it had a 
message and a mission for the poor 
and under-privileged; but having 
delivered the message and discharged 
the mission in 1945, it has found 
nothing to replace them. All it can 
do is to prescribe more doses of the 
same medicine, more nationalisation, 
more egalitarianism, a return to 
controls, and so on. And the people 
of Britain, having begun under 
Conservative leadership to turn them- 
selves into a property-owning democ- 
racy, now want none of these things. 

Labour might do worse than study 
the record of the Conservatives after 
1945. They had gone into the 
Election that year without much of a 
policy for the Peace, and suffered one 
of the worst defeats in their history, 
They did not at once search for 
scapegoats and look round for anew 
leader. They did not complain over- 
much of popular ingratitude. They 
just set to work to find out what 
Toryism could offer a country which 
was rapidly being Socialised. Less 
than justice has been done to the 
work of the Conservative Research 


Department under Mr Butler; but 
without it they could hardly have 
destroyed the Socialist majority and 
established themselves in office for 
ten years. While Mr Butler’s young 
men were projecting a cause for 
which people would fight, Lord 
Woolton produced the sinews of war. 
He built up a powerful and efficient 
organisation, drawing into it some of 
the best of Britain’s youth. So ina 
short time the Conservatives became 
the young Party with a policy, while 
the Socialists became the old Party 
with a past. 


At the end of November, after 
many months of negotiations, of hope 
and heartburning, the Ministers of 
the Seven Countries of the European 
Free Trade Area initialled the Con- 
vention of Stockholm, which brings 
the Area into existence. With re- 
serves and exceptions, some explicit 
and some implicit, the Seven Coun- 
tries have agreed to take a long step 
forward towards free trade over a 
wide area. The lowering of barriers 
against manufactured goods will 
begin next year, and by 1970, in every 
one of the countries except Portugal, 
which has special problems of its own, 
the barriers will have disappeared. 

So far so good; but until the 
experiment has been tried, some 
misgivings are bound to be felt. In 
any such arrangement, the hope is 
that, if one industry loses, another 
will gain. Lancashire textiles, for 











example, will have a big new market, 
protected against the competition of 
the East. The British trawler, on 
the other hand, is not cheered by 
the prospect of unlimited imports of 
frozen fish (regarded as manufactured 
goods) from Scandinavia. The Con- 
vention, it is true, contains a number 
of escape clauses, but these have not 
quite dispelled the fears felt by many 
people. 

Some, too, will have doubts on the 
extent to which the preferences within 
the British Commonwealth will be 
affected. Since agricultural products 
are excluded, the wheat of Canada, 
the wool of Australia, and the wines 
of South Africa will not at present be 
touched ; but it would be disingenu- 
ous to try to conceal the expectation 
that at some future date free trade in 
everything will be the rule within the 
Seven countries of E.F.T.A. 

Another doubt is of the relations 
between the Free Trade Area and the 
European Economic Community, 
that is, between the Seven and the 
Six. The aim of both organisations 
is much the same—to lower the 
tariffs which restrict trade in Europe ; 
but the area and the method are 
different in each and any sort of 
rivalry might be fatal to both. 

However, the step has been taken, 
the trial is to be made, and we must 
go forward with hope. Between the 
great industrial powers of the United 
States on the one side and the 
U.S.S.R. on the other, Europe must 


either organise or perish. 


The choice of the late Speaker, 
whom we have hardly begun to 
recognise under his disguise of Lord 
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Dunrossil, to succeed Sir William 
Slim as Governor-General of Aus- 
tralia, was a complete surprise, both 
here and in Australia. Lord Dun- 
rossil’s mame was well received, 
despite the usual murmurs from the 
Australian Labour Party that the 
position should be filled by an 
Australian. The protests were not 
very vigorous, most people realising 
the old difficulty that an Australian 
sufficiently eminent in public life 
would be unlikely to have the 
necessary detachment from party 
politics and his own political past. 
An alternative might have been an 
Australian soldier, but in fact it 
would be hard to name one with the 
necessary qualifications. Anyhow, 
the decision did not lie with the 
Prime Minister of the United King- 
dom, but with Mr Menzies. 

The Government here, though 
without any responsibility for the 
appointment, was nevertheless drawn 
into a rather disagreeable sequel. 
Following the usual custom, the 
House of Commons was voting the 
retiring Speaker a pension of £4000. 
It is true that normally nowadays, 
when a Speaker resigns his office, he 
retires from active participation in 
politics, the theory being that his 
duties in the Chair have worn him 
out. (An early nineteenth-century 
exception was Addington who, after 
being Speaker, actually became for a 
brief space Prime Minister and sub- 
sequently held high office in Lord 
Liverpool’s long-lived Ministry). 
There is certainly no precedent for 
an ex-Speaker becoming a Governor- 
General, and members of the Labour 
Party were not slow to object that 
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Lord Dunrossil, having left the 
Speaker’s Chair on account of a grow- 
ing physical disability, was hardly 
the right man to undertake so onerous 
and exacting a job as that of a 
Governor-General. Actually, the 
physical disability was deafness, less 
serious perhaps in a Governor- 
General than in a Speaker. The 
selection, of course, was the business 
of Mr Menzies, but the objectors 
replied that if the appointment was 
not their business, the pension was, 
and that as Governor-General, Lord 
Dunrossil would be receiving an 
annual salary of £10,000 Australian 
(or £7500 sterling) as well as a 
pension of {£4000 sterling as ex- 
Speaker. Surely, they protested, he 
should not draw both salary and 
pension. The Government met the 
point by halving the pension for so 
long as Lord Dunrossil was Governor- 
General. The Members of the 
Labour Party were not satisfied. 
Highly as they regarded the former 
Speaker, they felt that the treatment 
accorded him was too generous, and 
that, like an ordinary pensioner, he 
should not draw any pension so long 
as he was in full employment. The 
Government of course had to resist 
this point of view, and Lord Dun- 
rossil will go to Australia with half 
his pension. 

The whole controversy was petty 
and irresponsible. It was petty 
because the sum involved was not 
very large, and surely if it was 
legitimate for Sir William Slim to 
draw his pay as a Field Marshal 
(£3500) it is legitimate for the 
Speaker to draw the pension he has 
earned by the service he has rendered 
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to the House of Commons. A point 
which escaped the attention of most 
of the critics is that the pay of a 
Governor-General seldom covers his 
expenses and that, to do his work 
properly, he has to supplement it, 
either by private means or by a 
pension. The controversy was irre- 
sponsible, as Lord Dunrossil will now 
have a difficult start in Australia. To 
follow so popular and successful a 
Governor-General as Sir William 
Slim would not in any circumstances 
be easy; to follow him with a 
financial squabble of this sort tied 
round the neck is to ask too much 
of human nature—and of the 
Australian Press. 


The Chinese have continued to 
nibble away at India’s Himalayan 
outposts, and Mr Nehru has con- 
tinued to send protests, which are 
politely ignored, to make warlike 
pronouncements, which do not re- 
assure his critics in New Delhi, and 
to dispatch troops, which so far have 
achieved very little, to the spots 
where danger seems most threatening. 
Russia appears to be trying to exer- 
cise a moderating influence on China. 
To her a quarrel between the only 
other great Communist country and 
India is far from welcome. She does 
not want to see China too strong or 
too successful, and does want to keep 
India happily non-involved in West- 
ern policy and alliances. There is 
always the possibility that if the 
Himalayan frontier clashes turn into 
a real war, India may not have the 
strength to withstand China and in 
her extremity may have to turn for 
help to her partners in the British 
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Commonwealth ; and that might be 
the opening gambit in a world war. 
No one really wants this, but the 
Chinese might then be confronted 
with the old danger besetting the 
Oriental, of loss of face. 

While the Indo-Chinese quarrel is 
fraught with uncomfortable and 
alarming possibilities, it has had one 
good result, in improving India’s 
relations with Pakistan, which has 
been watching the Chinese aggression 
with an apprehension almost equal to 
India’s. For some years now disputes 
between India and Pakistan have been 
focused on three subjects: Kashmir, 
the border, and the rivers of the 
Punjab. On none of these, despite 
frequent negotiations and references 
to the United Nations, was a settle- 
ment reached. The coup d’état in 
Pakistan, which disbanded its parlia- 
ment and transformed the govern- 
ment into a dictatorship, led at first 
to worsening relations. Two parlia- 
mentary democacies might conceiv- 
ably meet on common ground, which, 
as history has shown, cannot well be 
found between a democracy and a 
dictatorship ; and whatever may be 
said against Mr Nehru’s India, it is 
a parliamentary democracy, while 
whatever may be said in favour of 
President Ayub’s Pakistan, it is 
still a dictatorship. 

Nevertheless, under the threat 
from the north, the relationship 
has perceptibly improved, and a 
rapprochement, which began in Sep- 
tember, may lead to fresh negotiations. 
Over Kashmir only a blind optimist 
would expect agreement in the near 
future. Both India and Pakistan 
have stated their positions too cate- 


gorically for any immediate with- 
drawal to be possible. Was the 
original accession of Kashmir valid, 
as India asserts, or was it, as Pakistan 
retorts, provoked by fraud and 
violence ? Are the Pakistanis aggres- 
sors in Kashmir, or have they acted 
within their rights? What are the 
conditions under which a proper 
plebiscite can be conducted ? On all 
these points the differences remain 
unresolved, but while during the 
summer the leaders in both countries 
reiterated unchanged opinions, public 
comment was less in volume and 
more rational in character. 

If a Kashmir settlement is scarcely 
at present practical politics, the 
problem of the waters of the Indus 
and its five tributaries is far from 
insoluble. In fact, the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment has produced a scheme which 
should provide an adequate supply 
of water for both countries. With 
financial help from the Common- 
wealth and the United States the 
proposal should go forward. If 
India and Pakistan can agree about 
the canal waters, they should certainly 
agree about the border trouble, which 
was symptomatic of bad relationship 
rather than a problem in itself; and 
with these two disputes settled, an 
agreement on Kashmir would be in 
sight. Mr Chou En-Lai would then 
have become a peacemaker malgré lui. 


After the murder of Mr Banda- 
ranaike, the political situation in 
Ceylon, tortuous as it already was, 
became impossibly tangled. The 
new Prime Minister, Mr Dahanayake, 
seems to have liked neither his 
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colleagues nor his Party. Having 
got rid of some of the first, having 
with some skill survived successive 
votes of censure, and having per- 
suaded the Governor-General to 
grant him a dissolution in February, 
he remains the man in possession ; 
and with Parliament in recess, there 
he is likely to stay, if such is his wish, 
until the Election. He has got rid of 
five uncongenial colleagues, has re- 
signed his position as leader of the 
Freedom Party, and has announced 
his intention of forming a new Party 
of his own, with a policy looking to 
the Right. In fact, he has declared 
against any more nationalisation (Mr 
Gaitskell, please note!) and against 
the secularisation of education. 
Really very little except person- 
alities now divides him from Mr 
Dudley Senanayake and his United 
National Party, and a distinct possi- 
bility is a coalition. There, however, 
the enigmatic figure of Sir John 
Kotelawala, the former Prime Min- 
ister and leader of the United 
National Party, obtrudes. Having 
withdrawn from active participation 
in Sinhalese affairs, though retaining 
his seat in Parliament, Sir John has 
indicated his readiness, if required, 
to accept the leadership of the Party 
that defeated him at the polls. Other 
imponderabilities are Mr Stanley de 
Zoysa, the Finance Minister, who 
was forced to resign for alleged com- 
plicity of a very indirect sort in the 
murder of Mr Bandaranaike and has 
now returned to Mr Dahanayake’s 
caretaker government; Mr N. N. 
Perera, Leader of the Trotskyists, 
who has been having mysterious talks 
with Mr Dudley Senanayake; Mr 


Gunawardene, who nearly brought 
down the late Government; and the 
Governor-General himself, who in 
the last resort is always prepared to 
act. So hopeless is the confusion of 
Parties and personalities, and of 
Right with Left, that the Governor- 
General’s intervention is a clear 
possibility ; although no one but the 
rashest of prophets would care to 
predict what the outcome will be, or 
indeed who will profit most from an 
election which seems unlikely to 
provide a clear majority for anyone. 


Although members of the United 
Party in South Africa professed to 
be unconcerned by the secession of 
eleven of their company and indeed 
to be rather glad, they can hardly be 
pleased with the formal establishment 
of the new Progressive Party and 
with the accession to it of Mr Oppen- 
heimer, whose financial support has 
been so valuable, of Mr Strauss, and, 
worst of all, the assumption of the 
leadership of the rebellion by Dr Jan 
Strytler, the only man to win a seat 
from the Nationalists at the last 
disastrous General Election and, until 
lately, leader of the United Party in 
the Cape Province. 

It is impossible any longer to 
dismiss the rebellion as an uprising 
of the negligible, and whatever the 
caucus may say, Sir de Villiers Graaf 
must be feeling most unhappy. Not 
only has his Party split, but his own 
secret sympathies are probably more 
with the liberal-minded ‘ rebels ’ than 
with the Conservative loyalists. The 
Progressives at any rate will have a 
policy which is not merely a ‘ blurred 
carbon copy ’ of apartheid. 
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The chief danger of such a Cave 
of Adullam as Mr Strytler and his 
friends are now occupying is that it 
provides a rallying point for the 
disaffected, and the likelihood is that 
through the next few months a trickle 
of ‘ rebels’ will strengthen the Pro- 
gressives and weaken the official 
Party. Sir de Villiers Graaf must be 
telling himself ruefully that his move 
to the Right in the hope of avoiding 
an open division in his Party has 
merely had the effect of breaking it in 
pieces, and that most of the younger 
members have gone into the Cave of 
Adullam. 

The official United Party view 
still is that the ‘ rebels’ have com- 
mitted political suicide. The pundits 
may be right and at the next Election 
some seats may be lost ; but it would 
be unwise to discount the effect on 
the electors of the most forceful 
figure to appear in South African 
politics since the war. Sir de Villiers 
—or more correctly perhaps his 
caucus—will have to make a choice. 
Either they will run candidates of 
their own against the ‘ rebels’ and so 
present some seats to the Govern- 
ment, or they will ignore the rebellion 
in the hope that on most issues Dr 
Strytler and his friends will stiffen 
and strengthen the official Opposition 
in parliament. Either course has its 
dangers for the United Party, the 
likelihood being that the future holds 
more for the ‘rebels’ than for the 
loyalists. 


After more than a year of talks 
in Washington, the representatives 
of twelve countries with claims, or 


at least with alleged interests, in 
Antarctica, arrived at some kind of 
agreement. At first sight the busi- 
ness had the appearance of an 
academic dispute about a frozen 
continent not as yet known to have 
any valuable minerals and obviously 
unsuitable for settlement. Yet the 
quarrel was there—not by present 
standards a very fierce one, but a 
nagging, querulous dispute between 
a number of countries that ought to 
be friends. 

First among the claimants was 
the United Kingdom, which, 
through the Falkland Islands 
dependencies, asserts a right to a 
big stretch of Antarctic territory. 
The right, though as well founded as 
in those conditions any right can be, 
is hotly disputed by Argentina and 
Chile. We open up depots and send 
an occasional ship to visit them; 
Argentina and Chile do the same; 
but as no one has the least desire to 
come to blows about nothing in 
particular, the competition has been 
relatively friendly. The politicians 
may shout and even scream, but the 
men on the spot are calm and sensible. 

Australia and New Zealand are 
rather more agitated, because, after 
all, Antarctica is pretty near, and 
nuclear bases or experiments there 
would be a real threat to security, 
while nuclear tests might produce a 
fall-out over Australasia. 

South Africa is interested for much 
the same reason, and because she is 
taking over a meteorological base 
from the Norwegians. The Soviet 
Union is interested, probably because, 
wherever people are quarrelling over 
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a pie, she wants to have a finger in it. 
France, Japan, Belgium and Nor- 
way, without suggesting much in the 
way of territorial claims, felt that they 
should be consulted before any settle- 
ment was reached. And the United 
States, which has not the slightest 
wish for a colony in Antarctica, would 
like to see an end to a quarrel among 
her friends. 

The exploratory talks disclosed 
agreements as well as differences. 
Everyone agreed to the reservation of 
existing rights by a freezing of the 
status quo, so that any settlement is 
without prejudice to the various 
conflicting claims to territorial 
sovereignty. Most of the countries 
agreed that the whole area should be 
demilitarised, although there was 
some difference of opinion whether 
the demilitarisation should apply in 
war as well as in peace. There 
was a minor argument about the 
inclusion of the high seas in the 
zone of application and about the 
practicability of prohibiting military 
logistic support. In the end, how- 
ever, agreement was reached and, 
even if it was in part merely an agree- 
ment to differ, at least two important 
points have been secured. In future 
there will be freedom of, and co- 
operation in, scientific research 
throughout Antarctica; and the 
whole area will be kept free from war- 
like bases and nuclear tests. 


The Maldive group of islands 
lies in the Indian Ocean about four 
hundred miles south-west of Ceylon. 
They are an independent Sultanate, 
unconnected constitutionally with 


Ceylon, and by a series of treaties, 
beginning in 1887 and reaffirmed in 
1948 and 1953, they requested and 
were given the protection of the 
British Crown. Provided in this 
relationship is the British right, ‘after 
consultation with the Government 
of the Maldive Islands,’ to establish 
facilities for the Crown’s forces. 
This provision acquired importance 
in 1956 when Ceylon, in the full tide 
of nationalistic assertiveness, was 
about to serve us notice to quit our 
bases on Sinhalese territory. Hence 
our anxiety to establish or rather to 
re-establish a staging post for the 
R.A.F. on Gan, an atoll in the 
Maldives. At the time the Maldive 
Government welcomed the proposal, 
promising to lease Gan, to permit a 
radio station on another island near 
by, and generally to provide the 
facilities required for the staging post. 

Work on the airfield was started and 
all went well till the end of 1957, 
when a new Government came into 
power in the Maldives. Whether it 
had caught an infection from Ceylon 
or had been inoculated with nation- 
alism by interested parties there is 
uncertain. At any rate it began to 
make fresh demands on the British 
Government and rejected every 
attempt at negotiation, including a 
tempting invitation to send a delega- 
tion to London to discuss the points 
at issue. 

Early in 1959, however, trouble 
broke out in the islands near Gan. 
The inhabitants, objecting to some 
of the measures of the new Maldive 
Government, and in particular to 
increased taxation and a prospective 
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ban on the employment of Maldivian 
labourers on Gan, set up a Govern- 
ment of their own. Naturally the 
Maldivian Government accused 
Britain of being a party to this 
secession, a charge which was stoutly 
denied. In fact, our conduct seems 
to have been entirely correct, and our 
intervention has been limited to the 
sending of supplies to relieve famine 
in the islands affected. In July the 
Maldivian Government mounted a 
military expedition against the rebels, 
and if Britain had intended to en- 
courage them, a very small effort 
would have scattered the invaders. 
But we did nothing, and presently, 
with some brutality and loss of life, 
the Government troops crushed the 
secessionists. Not unnaturally we 
are anxious lest the violence and 
bloodshed should endanger the use 
of our installations and cut off the 
supply of labour on which we depend. 
We have therefore repeated our 
readiness to negotiate and our invita- 
tion to a Maldivian deputation to 
visit London as our guests. So far 
the Maldivian Government has been 
unresponsive. The whole affair may 
be a storm in a tea-cup, but it is 
making trouble in Ceylon and else- 
where, and if the staging post on 
Gan is as important as the experts 
assure us it is, the threat to its 
future may become serious. 


To describe Ronald Knox as the 
Wittiest clergyman since Sydney 
Smith would be to do him a little less 
than justice. Sydney Smith was a 
wit for wit’s sake, whereas Ronnie 
usually joked for a purpose. Even 


his ‘ Studies in the Literature of 
Sherlock Holmes,’ which Conan 
Doyle himself read with ‘ amusement 
and also amazement,’ were written 
with the purpose of satirising German 
critics of the Bible, and in that 
sense were a religious sally, just 
as ‘Absolute and Abitofhell’ and 
* Some Loose Stones’ were religious 
sallies. The fact is that Ronald 
Knox, when his aim was most serious, 
could not help being funny; and 
often his sermons had the rare 
distinction of provoking his con- 
gregation to audible mirth. 

Such bubbling fun came from the 
most unlikely of homes. Ronnie’s 
father, Bishop Knox, was a stern 
Evangelical, who detested anything 
he suspected of flippancy on religious 
subjects, and regarded the Pope as 
the Devil and the road to hell as a 
processional way lined by High 
Anglicans. He felt deeply that one 
of his sons should become a promi- 
nent Roman Catholic priest and 
another a leading Anglo-Catholic. 
Nor was he noticeably reconciled 
when a third son became editor of 
‘ Punch.’ 

Yet despite the fissures of the 
future, the Knoxes were a happy, 
affectionate family. From the earliest 
years the brilliance of Ronnie was a 
byword. He was reading Virgil at 
six, and first at Summer Fields 
and later at Eton took most of the 
prizes with an effortless ease. He 
went up to Balliol as the outstanding 
freshman of his year, his contem- 
poraries including men like Patrick 
Shaw-Stewart, Charles Lister and 
the Grenfells. Never had Oxford 
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flowered with such a blaze of colour 
as in the five or six years before 1914. 
In the coterie round Ronnie the men 
had gaiety, wit and charm. They 
were poets, scholars and athletes, 
with a gift for friendship nigh to 
genius. The gods loved them; 
therefore they died young. No one 
can understand Ronnie Knox’s life 
and spiritual pilgrimage who cannot 
enter into his agony as, himself held 
back by his sacred vocation, he saw 
the young men he loved slip away 
one by one to what they deemed their 
duty, one by one to die in the mud 
and blood of the Somme or on the 
beaches of Gallipoli. 

Before the war Ronnie went as 
Chaplain to Balliol’s neighbour, 
Trinity. He had found his particular 
brand of churchmanship not at his 
father’s knees, but through the portals 
of Pusey House. He was a most 
unusual young cleric, of his day 
perhaps the W. G. Ward, whom 
Strachey described as combining 
‘an extraordinary aptitude for a 
priori reasoning with a passionate 
devotion to opéra bouffe.’ The days 
followed of the Society of Ss. Peter 
and Paul, whose publications caused 
such a fluttering in episcopal dove- 
cotes, of ‘Absolute and Abitofhell’ 
and of ‘ Reunion all Round.’ Other 
clerical propagandists might be writ- 
ing as cogently, but none as wittily. 
He had a circle of neophytes, who 
came to his rooms in Trinity to drink 
wine and talk religion. He himself 
spoke regularly and brilliantly in the 
Union. He had become very nearly 
an Oxford institution. 
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1 *Ronald Knox.’ By Evelyn Waugh. (Chapman & Hall.) 
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Of that ‘ glad, confident morning’ 
Mr Evelyn Waugh writes as well as 
anyone who had never known it could 
be expected to write.! But the war 
came. Amid its anxieties and be- 
reavements, Ronnie was struggling 
with a religious crisis. “It is Rome 
or nothing now,” he told a later 
convert, Vernon Johnson. He 
believed that for him the choice lay 
between agnosticism, arid and un- 
satisfying, and Roman Catholicism, 
with the break between friends which 
a change to that particular faith 
almost inevitably brings. At last he 
took the plunge, to discover, like so 
many converts, that conversion was 
by no means the end of his troubles. 
First at St Edmund’s and then at the 
Old Palace, Oxford, he suffered from 
frustration and loneliness. His old 
friends were dead ; new friends were 
not the same ; and the Oxford of the 
1920s was very different from the 
Oxford of 1910. He wrote because 
he had to write; but he also had to 
earn his livelihood, and much of his 
work in those days was pot-boiling, 
redeemed by his delicious sense of 
the absurd and given grace by his 
artistry. Cardinal Bourne was un- 
sympathetic and unhelpful. Cardinal 
Hinsley was the first fully to recog- 
nise and make proper use of the gift 
his Church had received. So at last 
Ronnie came to the great task of his 
life, his translation of the Bible. His 
work was not without trouble, with 
his Committee, with Bishops, and, 
above all perhaps—although Mr 
Waugh hardly suggests this—with 
the scholastic problem of translating 
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the Scriptures for Roman Catholics 
while nominally adhering to the 
Vulgate. 

Living first at Aldenham with the 


lecture, he and his audience knew 
that he was dying, and he was so weak 
that his friends feared a collapse at 
any moment. 


In August he died, 
and his death, like Garrick’s, 
‘eclipsed the gaiety of nations.’ 

Mr Waugh is to be congratulated 
on a very skilful portrait of a man of 
many facets, shy, lovable and gifted, 
not quite a genius, nor quite a Saint, 
but with something in him of both. 
Mr Waugh really shows the Ronnie 
many of us remember, with a wit that 
might ridicule but never wounded, 
and with a rare capacity for friend- 
ship which could overleap barriers of 
age and of religion. 


Actons and then at Mells, he did his 
‘nine years hard,’ producing a work 
which will surely supersede the 
indifferent Douai Translation. At 
the end of the Second War he is 
described as ‘ underfed, cold, hard 
up, growing old and shabby.’ But 
at Mells he had his St Martin’s 
summer, making friends, writing, 
even giving cocktail-parties. His last 
ten years were happy. Then in 1957 
he was stricken with cancer, and in 
June, when he delivered the Romanes 
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